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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 
OFS SO 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 
—FOUNDATION. 


While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
TI do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of ofr 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have madé a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people she setomy “ you have been enabled to contribute 
herd mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing is patented in the shape of hives or implements, that we advertise. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every peens whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general pu , Ladvise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above. frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 2014 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17°, by 914 outside measyre. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sua, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will protasy pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

If your hives are all fulJ, upper story and lower, and the honey is still uncapped, put ona 
third one, -and neither let your 3 hang out idly nor swarm, if it takes another story still. When 
they og to crowding out, give them room if you have to sit up all night to do it. 

The comparative advant of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer.admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
one of neces A are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentigned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
‘ Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place’of the blacks. , 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far-apart as1%j. For surplus honey we @ 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. y 

Perhaps no one thing in bee culture, ever brought forth such unbounded tokens of approval, 
as has the comb foundation. All controversies are at an end and nothing now remains but to de- 
vise ways and means whereby the expense of its manufacture may be ¢ 
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WE, in June No., (page 49) gave a letter of com- 
plaint about imported queens, but Mr. Camp writes 
that he did not intend to complain of either Mr. Da- 
dant, or Shaw, but that he feared pure Italian queens 
could not be had, even in Italy. Be this as it may, 
the queens that come from Italy, are so much superi- 
or to those generally found here, that we certainly 
can not afford to do without them. The testimony in 
favor of them is so great, we shall have to be excuzed 
from publishing any more on the subject. 








THREE SIZES 


ADIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKERS. 


Extra large 24 inch tube...... $1 75 
POF TROY soc nv csccdcsecsscocese 2 00 





Home Bred Italian Queens, 
Post-paid 75 Cents. 


Estimates furnished on hives of all styles and finish. 
8 R. FERRIS, Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 





CASH FOR BEES-WAX. 


We are paying 30 cents per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in ldts of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, deliv- 
ered at Syracuse, or 3i cents, if exchanged for white 
wax. Ifyou haveany wax on hand, and can deliver 
it at the above price, please do so, and we will send 
you our check on receipt of the same. 

ECKERMAN & WILL. 
8-7 Wax-bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ COMB FOUNDATION. 


Having purchased a machine for my own use I will 
furnish the fdn. in strips any length by 5 inches or less 
wide at 75c. per lb. if I can get the 

Bees-wax Wanted. 

I will pay 36c. cash for clean yellow wax delivered here. 

I refer to the Editor of this Journal. 





GEO. M. DALE. 





Border Plains, Webster Co., Iowa. 8-0 
Round Honey Jars. 
One pound, per gross........- pcueewaoowes 0% iNew ees $4 75 
Seog on w cetnaten Coe kecusey es eeeees eos «695 
Corks for above. per gross ........++ whoseadasas sai 65 

Larger sizes furnished if wished. 

7-8 Address F.T. NUNN, Elyria, Ohio. 


COMB POUNDATIOW 
45 to 55c. per Pound. 


Warranted Pure Beeswax. 
Cc. O. PERRINE, CHICAGO. 
Send for Circular. 6-8d 


Shuck’s Universal Bee Hive 


Is the most converient; can be opened thoroughly ina 
| few moments, has room at side for surplus boxes, anid 


packing for winter; can be divided into several depart- 
ments for queen-rearing, if desired; no useless rigging 
ahout it; hanging frames as easily lifted as you would 
pick ua stick ; winters bees upon their summer stands 
perfectly ; is cheap.and not patented. One hive complete, 
38.0. When hive is wanted, send size of frames. Money 
in advance. Funds are only at my risk when sent by 
Draft, Money Order, or Registered Letter. 

Address J. M. SHUCK, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Standard 2 inch tube.......... 1 50 | 
tS aisha hana sso eunees 4s 1 Gn 
Small 13; inch tube............ 1 00 








ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1877. 


Queens bred from Imported or home bred stock. 


Sate arrival guaranteed. Will send you every time 





> on | just what you order. 
BOE MINN 7045 ~ ooo ub eoys osened en’ vig Unwarranted QUOEN ... 2c ccvecessccsones voeeces $1 00 
i These smokers differ only in size. | + oo DOP WOZ.escvcvowsscsec'e » 221 50 
a T. F. BINGHAM, | Warranted Me . .  panaielennegonaieta head eee 
aS 7-8 Abronia, Mich. | “ : of - per hall d0z.....cccsieree 8 00 
ne e | SAMIEMR conssonsaionorenes 14 00 
ow y “a. . y > 3 2 
mported Queens Received Weekly. | Testea before July Ist.....-+-+. 3 50 
Talewee . {te - *arsscccsse 96 
One Imported Queen .......s.eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $7 00 x a * ies ga 20 04 
Bingle Queens to old customers sereeeeeceeeasenees 6 | © frame nucleus (frame 11x12) and tested queen 
Special rates for larger quantities. | NE GURY BiBsnsstaesseasaas see vontareeee dad eee: eae 
Safe arrival guaranteed. CH. DADANT & CO.. | 5 same..... Recs SE ai oe ekec 0 60 
Stf Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. | Same and unwarranted queen.. a 00 
Soliant a » ey F te 700 
QUEENS. otf J. OATMAN & CO., Dundee, Ils. 


Untested and unwarranted queens $1.00 ; tested queens er Pee 


2.50. Queens to be sent during the months of August 
and September. Address J.SHAW & SON., : 
8-9 Chatham Céntre, Medira Co., Ohio. 





en eam 2 s 


In the Standard Langstroth frame at 25.cents each. 


My former partners having quit the bee business, we 


m a 5 “ - of good combs at above price. 
P. S.—Nearly all the queens in our apiary were reared | have a coeey ¥ ZO P 


from an imported mother. is 


Address  F..T. NUNN, Peru, Huron Co., Ohio. 
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SECTION a tastameas  ~ pay Fp AND YELLOW 
og Ce 


APJHEY are the wonder of all my bee-keeping 
|” neighbors who see how my bees are filling 
=) them with the most beautiful comb honey. The 
principle is all right. WhenIcan get bees to go to 
work in boxes when I want them to, I, like Novice, 
am converted to box honey. I am running all my old 
stock, 32 hives to extracted honey, and ali of the in- 
crease to section boxes and this is the way I do it: I 
take a one story Simplicity, put 7 metal cornered 
frames in centre, a frame of sections at each side, 
carry it to the stand of a strong stock, and open the 
old hive, shake every bee off of the combs into my 
Simplicity, replace the combs and carry them to the 
stand of another strong stock which I remove to a new 
stand. The swarm put in the empty hive, may swarm 
out, if it does, hive it in a box, remove your Simplicity 
Lo a new stand and then hive them in it again, when 
they will work as a new swarm. The way they 
“chaw” out that fdn., especially the yellow will as- 
tonish any one. If starters only are used the color is 
no objection, but if the boxes are filled with fdn. I 
think the white is worth all the difference. 

We are blessed at present with an abundant flow of 
thin clover honey. It is just to my hand as I am 
wanting some comb built and have sold 10 swarms. I 
hope however the weather will get drier before clo- 
ver is gone that I may get some ripe honey. 


HOW TO GET RID OF DRONE COMB. 


Take from a strong stock that has a young laying 
queen, 4 frames of worker comb, extract the honey, 
cut the combs out end lay them in your extracting 
room, and replace the cnn frames alternately in 
in the hive with full ones. Now as you extract, when 
vou find any drone comb, cut it out and graft in work- 
ercomb. The drone comb that you cut if very new, 
will do for starters in sections; if it has brood in, 
shave heads off if sealed, put in cellar 48 hours then 
use. The bees will clean out dead brood and you 
can’t tell the difference. 

I don’t like mitred corners for hives, if the boards 
warp they are hard to put together. I halved mine, 
got them beveled and rabbeted at a saw mill. They 
cost me ready to put together, 40 cents each, and they 
are good ones. 

MOVING COLONIES WITH VIRGIN QUEENS. 


Let me caution your readers against selling swarms, 
tc be moved immediately, that have virgin queens. 
have lost two that I sold toaneighbor. The bees 
leave the hive and unite with stocks having fertile 
queens, [ think when the queen takes her wedding 
trip. Ihave no trouble if I hive them near wheres 
they light. 

_ Hans is doing well with his bees, his panacea for all 
ills that bees are heir to, is chaff, and I begin to be- 
lieve in it. [hope you have a prosperous season both 
in yard and shop, and that the circulation of GLEAN- 
INGS is increasing as fast as my bees are. Ican not 
begin to express my appreciation of your A BC of 
Bee Culture. [f you ¢ ntinue down to Z as you have 


begun, it will be the best thing out. 
R. L. JOINER, Wyoming, Wis., June 22d, °77. 
We have carefully examined comb honey 
built on both white and yellow, and also 
where the starters were only half way down 
By holding the comb up to 


in the sections. 








the light, we can not see any different shade 
where the fdn. ended and the natural comb 
commenced, and by cutting with a knife, we 
discover no difference where the yellow is used, 
although there is sometimes a difference with 
the white. The yellow seems to answer so 
perfectly for all purposes, that we can not see 
any possible need of using white wax at all; 
still, as there are some who seem to have a 
preference for it, we shall keep it constantly 
on hand.. We purchase the very best white 
wax of the wax bleachers, for making it. 

But why not use a piece of worker fdn., to 
replace the drone comb’? Even a queenless 
colony will make all worker comb then, and 
it is such.a quick and simple thing to get clear 
worker combs now, that we can hardly take 
the time to fuss with the irregular natural 
combs. 

We too have had trouble in trying to move 
unfertile queens, and would second the cau- 
tion. 

We think “Hans” is on a safe track ; “long 
may he live and prosper.” The A BC will 
surely go down to Z, providence permitting. 
SALICYLIC ACID, AND HOW TO USE IT 

FOR FOUL BROOD. 





aJRIEND Math who has successfully ban- 


ished foul brvod from his apiary, sends 
us the following : 
It is of some importance to our friends to know the 


correct recipe for the foul brood medicine so as to get 
it made in any drug store. It is as follows: 


128 grains of soda borax. 
128 “« * Salicylic acid. 
16 ounces of distilled water. 


CHuas. F. Mutu, Cincinnati, O., July 3d, °77. 

His plan of applying it as we understand it, 
is to uncap all the brood in every frame that 
shows any diseased cells, and thoroughly 
spray or drench, bees, brood, comb and all 
with the solution. Mr. M. thinks the borax 
quite an important addition, as he effected-a 
perfect cure, by a single application. From 
reports received, we are inclined to think there 
are different types of the malady; those of the 
milder form, yield very readily, and in fact 
often disappear of themselves, while the worst 
forms seem proof against almost all that can 
be done, except destroying bees, combs and 
all; at least reports would seem to indicate as 
much, although we hope that when we get 
better acquainted with it, it will be found not 
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Ava. 





so terrible after all, as has been the case with 
many other obstacles to rural industry. 
CS ee 
HONEY KNIVES. TEMPERATURE FOR 
WINTERING, &c. 


SOME QUESTIONS FROM A WOMAN BEE-KEEPER. 








the 28th of April last, in old miserable hives— 
=) have increased to 19, shall have several more. 
put all the new swarms in L. hives and they are doing 
song & some have filled the 10 frames and are storing 
box honey from white clover which is abundant. 

Send me the best honey knife you have, the one you 
like best. 

What =“ the temperature of the room to be for 
wintering bees most successfully ? What work can I 

eton the subject of wintering ? What is the trouble ? 

n our coid climate, would a dry room—well ventila- 
ted—where the mercury never goes below 40°, (with- 
out artificial heat) be a good place? Would I need 
chaff cushions on top of framesin such aroom? If I 
put wire cloth over portico is that all the ventilation 
er need ? Shall I put the caps on in such a room in 
winter: 

There are no bee-keepers here, not a movable frame 
hive in this county save mine, which I sent ont of the 
State to get. Mrs, A. B. SMEDLEY. 

Cresco, Iowa, July 2d, 1877. 

We much prefer a straight bladed knife, and 
if we had one with a curved point, should cer- 
tainly want a straight one also, for a multi 
tude of purposes in working among the hives. 
Where attachments of comb are made where 
not wanted, against the side of the hives for 
instance, the sharp rounded point of the flat 
blade, is just what is wanted. Mr. Quinby 
mude the first curved point knife we ever saw 
or heard of, and those we offer are made after 
his pattern. 

About 40° is considered the best tempera- 
ture for in-door wintering. We know of no 
work on wintering that is up to the times, but 
we shall endeavor to give all the latest devel- 
opments, before it is time to prepare for win- 
tering. Much in regard to wintering is still 
unexplained ; it is not cold weather alone, or 
at least not severe cold weather, for they die 
iu the same way in the Southern states; and 
the great losses, are mainly in March or April, 
after severe weather is past. Your dry room 
should be kept perfectly dark, as well as ven- 
_ tilated and frost proof. We would remove 

the covers for in-door wintering, but would 
leave the sheet of duck over the frames. The 
full entrance will be ventilation enough, un- 
less the colony is very populous. With the 
excellent success that has attended chaff cush- 
ions, we would advise using them whether the 
bees are in-doors or out. In the house apiary, 
which seldom or never goes below a freezing 
temperature, they have proved a very decided 
advantage indeed. 

—-- ——> 000 
SMALL STEAM ENGINES, VERSUS FOOT 
POWER, &ec. 


Ws NOVICE :—I have just been lying on top of 


x AM a beginner in bee keeping, had but 7 colonies 





a row of bee hives under the shed, reading 
GLEANINGS and watching for swarms, bees fly - 
ing thick around me. It takes »everal pairs cf eyes to 
watch all the bees we have here. I want a little more 
light in regard to that 1 horse power engine that 
friend Martin tells of, to run a foot power saw. 
“We uns” may want something of the kind down 
here another year. Novice can’t you add buzz saw 
engines to your price list? Don’t expect you to send 
them by mail of course. Will friend Martin please 
tell us where he got his, and what it cost ? is there 
any more there, and all about it ? 
ees are doing well here, from one to five swarms 
per —— WILL. M. KELLOGG. 
Bee Ranche, Miss. River, June 25th, 1877. 





Here’s “what I know about engines.” I purchased 
mine of 8S. C. Forsaith & Co.. Manchester, N. H., price 
$180.00. It is an upright boiler, rated at 14% horse 
power, occupies only about 18x24 inches floor space, 
and runs at the lively rate of about 200 revolutions 
per minute. You may talk about your foot powers, I 
wouldn’t trade my little engine for all the foot powers 
in the U.S. Unless a man has the strength of a Her- 
cules he will break down on the continuous treading 
of a foot power, while the engine takes all the leg la- 
bor away from you, and your saw mil) sings all day 
on two scuttles of coal and a few cinders, or siftings 
from the grate. With the work we now have to do 
we couldn’t possibly get along without the engine, 
and advise every bee-keeper with a hundred swarms 
or more, to get one; of course it will take some time 
to learn torun it and understand all its kinks. We 
notice a book advertised in last No. of the Agricultu- 
rist that will just fill the bill for an amateur engineer. 
We notice several engines advertised in the Scientific 
American ; The Eureka for $150, the Little Giant $150, 
and the Domestic for $175. An engine of this size can 
be put to many uses on a farm, and is a very handy 
machine to have round even if you don’t keep bees. 


NOW ABOUT COMB FOUNDATION, 


We sent our wax to Mr. Nellis, had it worked 
up and have since purchased more, and we can not 
say enough in its praise; the bees reatay build it out 
and the queen soon fills it with eggs. ithout hesi- 
tation we vote it a success for brood combs, while for 
surplus honey we have not given it sufficient trial, 
but have some in process of filling out in section 
frames. 

RIPENING HONEY. 

On page 180, GLEANINGS, we notice friend Doolit- 
tle’s interesting letter, in relation to the above sub- 
ject, and it induces us to relate a little of our experi- 
ence from experiment. We noticed last fall that the 
honey carried out in cans by our peddler, candied 
very soon, and we thought it was owing to the con- 
tinuous agitation it received. To test the theory by 
experiment, I made a small churn of a quart fruit can 
and fixed itso astorun from our engine belt while 
we were at our usual work and the result was just as 
we expected; the honey secon turned to a milky white- 
ness with a thick white foam, and after being set 
away did not become clear again, but candied solid. 
We are trying farther experiments with different 
qualities of honey and think if any one wants candied 
honey on short notice, we can supply it, even if we 
have to churn it. This seems to corroborate Mr. Doo- 
little’s theory. This may also explain why some 
honey candies sooner than another quality, perhaps 
some swarms churn their hon¢gy more than othere. 
Whenever we experiment with honey we frequently 
think of the Scriptural mention of “the Jand that 
flows with milk and honey.” Now is it not possible 
that among the lost arts there was a combination o! 
these products for the use of man ? 

Our bees have been doing well but recent heavy 
rains have dampened their ardor somewhat. 

We fasten fdn. in frames in the following manner; 
the under side of top bar is without groove or guide, 
rub a piece of wax over this surface and then press 
the edge of the fdn. down flat upon it with your fable 
leaf oo and then turn the idn. down the way it 
should hang in the frame. Ours sticks every time; 
rubbing the wax on first gives it a foot hold. 

J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y., July 4th, ’77. 


Your little steam engines are all right, but 
my friends you need a foot power saw all the 
same. Although we have saws ruaning by 
power constantly, we find one of the Barnes 
saws so handy that we can hardly get along 
without it. If we want to cut off a piece of 
lath, it does the work true, exactly square, 
and so much smoother than any thing that 
can be done with a hand saw, that we some- 
times meditate taking all the latter out of the 
shop. It és true, that many of the hands would 
not learn how to use the machine at all, unless 
told how, over and over again. For making 
packing boxes, crating odd shaped articles, 
and for a great variety of odd job work, the 
foot power saw is cheaper and quicker than 
steam, unless an extra saw is kept constantly 
running. 

Thank you friend Kellogg, and I witl at 
once take measures to examine into, and per- 
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haps test the merits of these small engines. 
As this will be done especially for the benefit 
of bee-keepers, a full report of the matter will 
be given in GLEANINGS. 


—_———> 00 = —O— 
GOOD QUEEN CELLS. RYE STRAW VER- 
SUs CHAFF, ‘tHE L. FRAME, &c. 


“Gl NCLOSED you will find 25 cents to pay for as many 

‘4 numbers of GLEANINGS as you can afford. Now I 
—— am not satisfied with what you sent, and would like 
to see more of your Journal, but you see we are very poor 
up here; the reason is we are br Bf you can’t im- 
agine how we enjoy laziness, and being iazy we must be 
ignorant. Now if I get for the 25 cents its value, I may 
try to raise more, but I want you to correct some mis- 
takes. The idea of directing us, in making artificial 
swarms, to collect several frames from as many hives, und 
put them together, then 15 days afterward look sharp for 
queens, won’t do up here; neither would it do in Wis- 
consin. I have had queens hatched in 11 days from the 
time the queen was staried and it 1s never more than 14 
days. If they are left 15 days there will not be a live 
queen in a cell, Our way is to be found in, “ What to do 
and how to do it.” 

Again I see that you rather give the preference to chaff 
hives ; now that my Be the best thing you have up there, 
but it does not look best to me. If, in that cold region, 
you need a hive that will keep the bees warm in winter 
and cool in summer, that will equalize the temperature, 
make your hive the size you want it, then nail pieces on 
the corners reaching from 6 to 8 inches below bottom, to 
the top and standing out one inch. Then put 3 strips 
across, x1 inch, frcm one corner strip to the other all 
round, filling between the strips and the body of the hive 
with rye straw, cut to the right length and placed vertic- 
ally. This straw wi!l last ten ears and can be removed 
in 80 minutes to the hive. It will not cost as much by 
one-half and will save nearly all the paint, provided the 
top be made of tin asit should be. Such a hive, it two 
story, (which it should be) with the upper story filled 
with dry cobs, 1s the best winter quarters for bees that I 
ever found in Wisconsin. 

Last winter was the hardest on bees for ten years; 
three-fourths of the bees in east and middle Tenn. died 
last winter, so that bee-keepers are generally demor- 
alized. This has been the best honey season for ten years. 

I got one new idea from your front page, which is that 
Italian bees are “moth proof.” I thought I had said all 
that was to be said in their favor; but never thought, that 
1t was the bees; I thought it was the hives. I think you 
are right. P 

In regard to the L. frame it will do very well in this 
climate, but in the North, they are not best. A frame 
more nearly square is better. Bees will starve in L. 
frames with plenty of honey, they can not reach the 
honey at the ends when the weather is very cold, and I 
hold that no hive is what it ouzht to be unless it is at 
once summer and winter quarters. I have tried 27 differ- 
ent models of hives and I put the Langstroth two story 
hive, No, 3 in this climate and no where in the North. 

I have some 65 stands of pure Italian bees, half of them 
came through the winter——the other half strong. { think 
that I will get from the good half 25 lbs. each, average. 
This isa good country for bees, is very healthy, with 
splendid climate. The people are “selfish and grasping.” 

Now if you have an extractor that will extract any 
— more than the 25 cents, cut of this letter, I will be 
p 


Your friend and the friend of all men, and women, who 
are using their mental and physical powers for the 
ot the world, and opposed to all patent bee hives, “ 
the kind Father bless you.” 

A native of Ohio, down in the State of Ton. 


ay 


Jamestown, June 27th, 1877. . L. BRIER. 

I fear you are “too lazy” to read your sample 
copy thoroughly, friend B. I said very plain- 
ly, 15 days from the time the eggs were laid; 
if you give them large larve, or larve of differ- 
ent ages, of course you will have to take out 
the cells, in 9 or 10 days, but I would strongly 
urge that the bees be compelled to use eggs or 
larvee just out of the egg, that we may have 
none of those half queen, and half worker bees. 
A subscriber has just sent us a worker bee 
that was hatched from a queen cell, and we 
very often find these where a weak nucleus is 
allowed to have larve of all ages to rear 
queens from. Some of these small shiny 





queens, or worker queens, will lay eggs fora 
few months, perhaps a year. What we want 
i3s queens that will last 3 or 4 years. We have 
quite a number in our aplary now, in their 
third year, and they are just about as good as 
the first season. A queen that will do good 
work for 3 years, is worth—how much more 
than one that fails in one year? A dollar 
queen reared in this way,I consider worth 
very much more, than many of the tested 
queens one year or more old. From the way 
orders are sent in, I judge that others are be- 
coming of the same opinion, for dollar queens 
raised in a large apiary, all Italians, are the 
greater part of them. equal to any at any price, 
and they are always young queens. 

We give a space of 4 inches for chaff, and 
you speak of one inch of straw being as effic- 
ient. The straw with tin cover would be 
about as expensive to many of our readers, as 
the chaff hive, and just think how your apiary 
would look. A hive of boards, can be repaint- 
ed when it looks bad, but your rye straw—I 
am afraid I should not take pride in bringing 
visitors into my apiary, as I now do. 

Our large honey raisers who winter with 
the most unvarying success, year after year, 
use the L. hive, or Quinby, which is much like 
it in shape, and I can not call to mind one who 
has met with such success with either the 
Gallup, or American frame, as those who use 
the Langstroth. Adam Grimm who perhaps 
stands at the head of all in successful winter- 
ing, used an8 frame L. hive. James Bolin 
who winters year after year often losing less 
than one ina hundred, uses the L. hive. If 
any such reports have been given with the 
Gallup or the American frames, or indeed 
with any of the tall frames, I should be glad 
to have them pointed out. You are in the 
South, and have a hive that is ever so mnch 
better, and yet your best half, you say will 
give you only 25 lbs. each. I have taken over 
100 lbs. of comb boney in small sections, from 
several hives already—July 11—and I verv 
mueh doubt if 1 could have done as well with 
a deeper frame. 

Be careful my friend how you speak ill of 
the people ; you are one of them. Your con- 
clusion does not look “grasping,” and we shali 
be very glad indeed to welcome you among us, 
even if you are somewhat inclined to “lazi- 
ness.” 

100 


I have 50 of the nicest sections built from fdn. you sent 
me, that you ever saw. Quite a number of bee-keepers 
came to see how the comb looked when filled; they want 
me to get a machine and make fdn. to supply them the 
next season. I told them I would get one and accommo- 
date them. Bees are doing extra here this season. We 
have more white clover than for ten years before. Bass- 
wood just commencing to bloom but bees don’t seem to 
work on it_much. The prospect is good for a big honey 
crop here. I think ciover will last until the middle of 
August. Chaff cushions are going to be the hobby here, 
for wintering. 1 will report from “Rocky Fork” apiary 
after the honey season is over. N. W. KeRsHaw. 

Hope, Ohio, July 8th, 1877. 

Basswood seems rather an uncertain honey 
crop with ws of late. Year before last, we had 
a bountiful flow, but last season as well as 
this, only a flavoring. The trees are loaded 
with blossoms, and the bees are humming over 
them, but it seems to take them nearly all day 
to get a load, for it is late in the evening, be- 
fore they come home heavily laden. 
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SOME QUESTIONS FROM LOUISIANA. 


ILL you please answer a Southern subscriber 

a few geevitenst Will it pay to introduce 

the Italian bee where )ou are surrounded by 
woods full of black bees ? 

You can raise just as much honey, in our 
opinion, as if the black bees were not there, 
but you can not rear queens for sale, with 
much probability of having them purely fer- 
tilized, for the first few years. To be on the 
safe side, get an imported queen, and rear all 
your queens from her brood; this can be done 
with very little trouble. Your hybrids will 
all be excellent workers, and as they produce 
pure drones, you will very soon have many 
pure queens. Even the bees in the woods, 
will soon become Italianized, as is the case 
with neariy all of them in our vicinity now. 
All you have to do, is to keep rearing all your 
queens from pure stock, and nothing else, and 
you can secure large crops of honey at once; 
perhaps even larger than if there were no 
blacks in the neighborhood. 

What causes bitter honey in the spring, the princi- 
ple source of honey — red maple, black gum, clo- 
ver, all the principle fruits, &c.? Is the honey from 
the yellow jasmine poisonous ? 

Honey from fruit bloom is sometimes slight- 
ly bitter; we have thought it might be from 
the peach, but may be mistaken. It will all 
be used for brood rearing, and will do no 
harm. We have never heard of any poisonous 
honey except that from the laurcl, and know 
nothing of the jasmine. 

My bees will persist in swarming, and in spite of 
every precaution I continue to lose them; I tried 
clipping the queen’s wings, and two out of three were 
superseded. Does this occur often ? 

You can easily stop swarming, by dividing 
your stocks until they are too weak, or by ta- 
king away their honey with the extractor. 
Clipping the queens, has no effect on swarm- 
ing, more than to prevent them from going off, 
and when they once swarm out, if giving them 
more room will not satisfy them, you will 
have to divide or let them swarm, or they will 
surely supersede their queens. 

How far can a queen be sent by mail sa/ely, and is 
it necessary to have workers in the cage with her ? 

Queens are sent safely to California by 
mail, and we think will very soon be sent 
across the ocean. It may not be necessary, 
but we think it better to have workers in the 
cage with them, say ten ora dozen; if too 
many be put in, they require so much food, 
they may be in danger of starving. 

I have a large tin can 24x24 inches, I wish to use it 
for aa extractor ; could you make the inside and gear- 
ing for the L. frame to rest in it, in same positiun as 
in the hive, and the whole to fit this can? and 
what would be the cost ? 

Many have asked about putting inside work 
into cans or casks for a home-made extractor. 
It can be done, but we think seldom profita- 
bly. You rarely get a convenient machine 
and the expense is very often more than to 
buy a complete machine outright. The cans 
we make only cost you from $2.50 to $4.00, 
and they are so light, that the expense of 
shipping is but little more than for the in- 
side work alone. 

This has been a very good season for honey I be- 
lieve, but I did not take advantage of it for the want 


of experience in the management of bees. I com- 
menced this season with 5 strong colonies, increased 








to 8 by dividing. I concluded I would run the old 
hives for box honey, but. they took the swarming fe- 
ver and would swarm after nearly filling the boxes 
with comb and honey. The most I have obtained 
from one hive was in section boxes of 1 and 2 lbs. 
each, nearly 30 Ibs. in all, besides 3 solid frames of 
sealed honey that I did not remove from the hive. 
This was a young colony that was made in the spring 
by dividing. 

The people of this country take but little interest in 

Some few have them in box hives and log gums 

large enough for two or three swarms, consequently 
the worms clean them out every year or two, and 
they apd but little honey... Some go to the woods fora 
supply of honey, finding plenty of bee trees in the 
cypress sloughs or brakes. The trees in the swamp 
generally contain from one to six gallons of honey, 
sometimes dark but of fine flavor; where the bees ob- 
tain itI do not know, for the swamp is overflowed 
in the spring of the year when the flowers are in 
bloom elsewhere. After the water falls, the Buffalo 
weeds, and wild sensitive plants epring up and give 
plenty of flowers but these are the only flowers J 

ave ever seen in the over-flowed district. We 
have no basswood, or poplar, and but little clover in 
this section of country. Now, Mr. Editor, you may 
put me in your “Blasted” column if you will, but [ 
have some hopes yet, WILMER GIBSON, 

Warsaw, Franklin Parish, La., June 19th, ’77. 

rr 00 <i —— 
PATENT RIGHT CIRCULARS, NON- 
‘ SWARMERS, Xc. 


WAM pat is another of those “pesky varmin‘s’”’ the 
_ 





patent right men. Please show him up. 
S. B. RICHARDSON, Beebe, Ark., July 1, °77, 

The circular referred to is of the general 
tenor, claiming for ¢heir patent hive that it ex- 
cels all others wherever tried, of course. My 
friends is it not a little singular that so many 
hives should be better than any of the rest? 
Why not advertise them as being “very good,” 
and forbear speaking dispargingly of others ? 
This circular hardly deserves classing with 
humbugs and swindles, although it does give 
one an idea that all grooved section boxes are 
patented, and that they can not be purchased 
except at about four times the regular price. 
The most objectionable feature of it ig the fol- 
lowing : 

No swarms lost by absconding to the woods. As all 
—, are aware, thousands of swarms are annu- 
ally lost by deserting their hives (after hiving). We 
are happy to inform all interested that we have per- 
fected an invention which entirely prevents this in 
every instance, thereby saving the price of the hive. 
This is done by a simple regulator which can be ad- 
justed by a child. It confinea the queen to the hive, 
allowing the workers to pa3s and re-pass at their 
pleasure. It will be seen that the duty of the apiari- 
an is to hive the swarm, properly adjust the regulator 
and go about his business, without any anxiety in re- 
gard toit. Should you be called away and swarms 
are expected they may be confined to their hive in 
the same manner. The queen being unable to escape 
with the swarm, of course they will return to her. 

In the above facts we hope to have made it plain to 
you, that the labor, vexation and anxiety of losing 
swarms is unnecessary, by using our improved en- 
trance and regulator which gives von complete con- 
trol of the swarm, confining the qz<en to the hive, at 
the same time not interfering with the labor of the 
bees in the hottest weather (for the entire front is 
open, an advantage claimed over all other hives). 
Its passage may be entirely closed or adjusted to a 
single bee passage, to prevent robbing, &c., &. 

Ever since Mr. Langstroth mentioned this 
idea in his book, it has been a favorite theme 
for patent hive men, and in spite of his testi- 
mony and that of others that it was a failure, 
they still make it a pretense for obtaining 
money from the too credulous. Even if a de- 
vice were obtained that would exclude the 
queen and permit the workers to pass freely, 
it would result in the loss of the queen, for 
she will be very soon killed, if confined to the 
hive when the bees are determined on swarm- 
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ing, if giving them plenty of room will not 
stop them, you’ had better let them swarm. 
We have have had two cases this season in 
which the bees went back and went to work 
most industriously, by giving them an entire 
new set of section boxes with fdn. starters. 
They swarmed out just because they had fin- 
ished their first set before we were aware of it. 
We forbear giving the name of the friend who 
sends out this circular because we think it is 
more through ignorance and carelessness, than 
any wish to mislead. Non-swarmers, queen 
yards and all, are as yet, all impracticable. 


PATENT HIVES, &C. 

I have 8 colonies of the common bees in the com- 
mon box hives. I commenced six years ago with 
one colony in an old log gum. The first year they 
did not swarm. Since that time I have had 18 swarms. 
They have generally done well until last year. Last 
vear was a very poor honey season and I lost six col- 
onies of my bees during the winter. I have no way 
of getting into the hives to see how my bees are 4o- 
ing, and of course am unable to correct any thing 
that may be wrong with them. I have made np m 
mind to make a change in my hives, and hope that 
will be able to gather such information from GLEAN- 
INGS as will enable me to correct any errors that I 
may have on the subject of bee culture. 

I see you are down on all patented bee hives, but 
recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody. 
The Langstroth hive is thought by everybody here to 
be patented. know of but three or four per- 
sons in this section of the country that use thein, and 
they paid ten dollars torahive and atarm right to 
make and use them. I have not the money to 
spare in that way. I think by procuring a Simplicity 
hive or some other approved hive fora pattern to 
work by I can make my own hives cheaper than | can 
procure them in any other way. 

N. F. BURNETT, Pikeville, Tenn., June 29th, °77. 

Over and over again, we get letters like the 
above, telling how money has been paid for 
rights to both the Langstroth and American 
hive, even though both have been for years 
past, public property. Will this business nev- 
er cease, of giving honest hard earnings, to 
traveling vagabonds, and thus paying them a 
premium for their dishonest practices? In 
our own county, and almost in our own town, 
a man has been selling rights to the farmers 
fora hive under anew name, that is onlya 
copy of the exploded Kidder hive. These 
farmers admit that none of the successful bee- 
keepers all around us use such hives, or in 
fact use anything patented, in the shape of 
hives, but yet they are persuaded that thts one, 
is a great invention, and notwithstanding the 
fact that they are told over and over and over 
again that the hive is utterly impracticable by 
our modern honey raisers who are fully versed 
and up to the times in all new improvements, 
they choose rather to be guided by the specu- 
lator who has a right to sell. 

Ihave sometimes thought that it was be- 
cause farmers get lonesome, and want some 
one to talk with, that induces them to keep 
investing money where past experience shows 
no One ever got any back according to repre- 
sentations. ‘These men are so very kind and 
sociable, so very pleasant, and so much inter- 
ested in all that pertains to farm life, it really 
78a pleasure to talk with them. Well talk 
and visit with them if you wish my friends, 
but be very sure you do not let them get hold 
of any of your money, in any shape or manner; 
do not even take one of their hives as a gift, 
for the damage resulting from bringing an odd 
sized frame into your apiary, is often far great- 








er than the value of the money you pay them. 
If you think their judgment is better® than 
mine, go and ask some one near you who mar- 
kets honey by the ton; patent right venders, 
always give these mena wide berth. They 
get their money from those who have none or 
only a few bees, and often from those who 
have purchased all the patent hives that have 
come along, and even then have not succeeded. 


> 0.90 <= 
ITALIAN BEES, BOX HONEY, Xe. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us thus: “I have 

kept the Italians for four years and they have 
—=—) made no surplus honey for me while the black 
bees stored lots of honey in the surplus boxes. Leven 
fill the boxes with comb and they will not work in 
them, but lay about the hive in clusters.” Our friend 
does not inform us how many bees he keeps, theretore 
we are unable to decide just what course we would 
pursue with them. If he has 10 or more stocks that 
act in this way it is something we know nothing 
about ; but if a single colony it would not be very 
strange. 

One important point in the construction of a hive 
for box honey with Italian bees should not be over- 
looked, and that is, the brood chamber should not be 
too large. If our triend has a brood chamber of from 
2000 to 3000 cubic inches we should not wonder at the 
actions ot his Italians, for Italian bees are prone to 
store honey in the brood chamber in preference to 
the boxes if the queen does not have it occupied with 
brood when the honey season commences, and if they 
have room to store 30 or 40 pounds in brood chamber 
they will very likely not yo into boxes at all, but keep 
crowding the queen until the bees get few in number, 
and at the end of the honey season we shall find there 
is scarcely any brood and but few bees, but a hive full 
of honey; while if we had renroved all combs that the 
queen would not occupy with brood at the commence- 
ment of the honey season, putting boxes in their 

»lace, we should have had a fair return of surplus. If 
wes refuse to work in boxes which they sometimes 
do, there are various methods of getting them to go to 
work. We will givetwoorthree which are usually 
successful. If a box, bees and all is taken from a hive 
that are at work in boxes, and set on the hive that 
are loth to enter the boxes it will usually incite them 
to work also. If this does not work, fit a piece of 
comb with small larve into one or two boxes and they 
will generally commence work in the rest. If this 
does not answer drum or shake from the trames the 
larger part ot the bees and the queen and put them in 
a box or hive, and when they get to building comb 
finely put them back and we never knew them to fail 
to work, going right to the boxes and building comb 
in short order. In drumming out the bees do not 
drive too close, as bees enough must be left to protect 
the brood. That Italians were inierior to black bees 
for box honey, if properly managed, we never could 
see, even in a good season, and in a poor one they will 
certainly show their superiority. 

In 1872 (the poorest season we have ever had) while 
our black bees were actually starving, our Italians 
were making a small gain trom red clover, and at the 
end of the season the report stood as follows: from 

ure Italians 60 lbs. surplus box honey, from hybrids 

lbs., from blacks nothing and no honey in the hives ; 
and the pure Italians furnished ehough bezides the 
surplus stored in boxes to carry the blacks through 
the winter. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


P. 8.—The nice white comb that the drummed out 
colony build while in the box, should be placed in the 
boxes for starters for there is no greater incentive to 
bees to commence work than new white comb. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 10th, 1877. G. M. D. 

ee 

TOADS do eat bees, and they are not at all particu- 
lar whose bees they eat either. We have given our 
minister a hive of gentle Italians ; they are in a lawn 
hive, and it looks about as pretty under the spreading 
branches of a small evergreen, as almost anything 
you ever saw in the shape of a bee hive; and yet sad 
to tell, his toadship sits right in front of the hive and 
gobbles the bees up as they come in laden with the 
clover honey that is needed to put the finishing touch- 
es on the filled section frames. 
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CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


iS. ROO. 4 
EDITOR AND* PROPRIETOR. 





MEDINA, OHIO. 
‘Terms 2 81 .00 Per Annum. 
(Including Postage.) 

For Club Rites see Last Page. 


MEDINA, AUG 11,1877. 
But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. Sct. Mathew; 18, 6. 
SEE our new price list on fdn,; 45 to 55c. per pound. 
FRIEND Boardman, of Huron, O.. has cent us a sec- 
tion containing a single comb of honey, four and one- 











fourth inches through , and we have sent him the $5 


with the condition that he shall give it up when some 
one does better. The honey must be sealed, and must 
be shipped safely to us. 

—P> -6¢ <a - 

AND now it transpires that we can use fdn. fora 
natural swarm without any old combs after all. We 
have furnished hives for new swarms in that way, 
and prettier combs were never before seen in our 
apiary; every one of the ten are gems of beauty, and 


we have yet to sec asingle poor one made in that 
manner. I[f there are bees enongh to fill the hive, 
they all “grow” about alike, and our swarm i3 about 
as far ahead fo3days as it would be in a couple of 
weeks, if put into an empty hive. 
rr 2S eam —— 
MEDINA COUNTY HONEY CROP. 


Our neighbor Shane has. taken his usual 5,00) Ibs. 
extracted honey and sold it to Muth for 10c. Says if 
he is sure of 10. he would never want to bother with 
comb honey, even if he could get 20c. jor the latter. 
Mr. Rice has taken 3.000 whicb he fs selling for 13c. in 
100 lb. tin cans, to dealers in his vicinity. His tin cans 
have a neat bail for carrying and cost him $1 eact. 
Shaw & Son have 2,509 extracted. D2an about the 
seine, desides 1,200 in section boxes. Blakeslee about 
1,000 in small sections, Our own apiary has since May 
lst (75 colonies) furnished bees and queens to the 
amount of $300, comb omer $259, besides increasing 
to 118 full colonies and nuclei. . 

I wWIsH it were possible, my friends, to be prompt'in’ 
everything, and to foresee just what there may be a 
great demand: for. With the exception of honey 
knives and queens, I believe everything has been sent 
promotly this season; the former was occasioned by a 
very inopportune breakdown at the factory, and al- 
vhough every customer was at once notifle!, we had 
some rather unkind letters in regard to the matter. 
To avoid a similar mishap on such a great staple, 
aguin, we have been to the expense of a stock that 
wiii probably last all of next season. The orders for 
queens have been such that we had no sort of an al- 
ternative but to get everybody we knew we could rely 
on, to help us out. Shaw, Dean and Blakeslee were 
very soon “swamped,” and Dr. Brown, Vaughn, Cary 
and others soon had to tell ns to hoid on also. Nellis 
bid fair for a time to be a “solid rock,” but when we 
began to pour in the orders at the rate of towards a 
hundred a week, he too cried “hold on.” Now under 
such a pressure we sometimes sent to those who filled 
the orders at once, and others would return orders 
saying they could not fill them, ete., and so without 
its being really our fault, one of you might be delayed 
a long tim:, while your neighbor got his queens 
promptly. 1 have tried to accommodate, even to pay- 
ing $1.00 for queens that [ only received a doliar for, 
yet | know I have tried your patience many times 
sorely. Will you not excuse it? Next season——no, I 
will not promise, but will try to have “5 gross” of 





queens on hand, as well as honey knives. I do wish 
we could get up the latter as safely and surely as we 
can the former. Shaw, Dean and all the rest have re- 
covered. from the shock, and are now in front at 
work ; send on your orders. 
ee 


I have used some 30 }bs. tdn. this season, purchased of 
Mr. J. H. Nellis and it works toa charm, it is a perfect 
success. I find that my queens lay in it readily ; in many 
cases [ have found them laying in it in 24hours after put- 
ting it in the hive. I think they use it full as readily as 
the new natural comb. It is well known that queens 
will shun new (natural) comb as long as there is room for 
them m old comh. but not so with fdn. Those who have 
pronounced it a failure did not know how to use it, or 
else they did not have pure wax fdn. 

A. E. ManvuM, Bristol, Vt., June 29th, 1877. 
wee alleen AO 
RAPE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT. 

I consider rape a profitable crop to raise for honey. 1 
sowed some last season for my s and was so well 
pleased with the result that I have sowed five acres this 
season. It usually comes into bloom immediately after 
the basswood season is over. While in Ohio I visited 
your friend Rice of Westfield, and he gave me some seed 


of the Rocky Mountain bee poms (Polinisia purpurea). 
| By the way, I have seen hunc 


reds of acres of it in the 
Rocky Mountains. I sent it home with directions for 
sowing. It comes into bloom after rape. I think I never 
saw bees work so industriously on any one kind of blos- 
som as this, while in bloom, and it blooms equally as long 
as white clover. I have sowed quite a large. piece this 
season from which I shall be better able to judge of the 
quality of the honey it poodaone, 

L. W. Stuart, Monmouth, Iowa, July 4th, 1877. 
> 060 
CHAFF HIVES. 


Tue chaff hives are especially suited to summer use. 
The bees neither hang out nor swarm, as they do in com- 
mon hives and so far as we have tried them, the chaff 
seems xhout as important in summer as in winter, and it 
will doubtless prove of great benefit in the South, as wel? 
as in our locality. We have mentioned a fourth swarm of 
hybrids that was put on six eombs, in one of them, last 
fall; this colony seemed to build up all winter and scarce- 
ly a dead bee was seen at the entrance, or in the hive. 
They have at this date furnished 75 beautiful sections, 
which have been taken from the hive and sold, and as 
many more are now ia process of filling. They work ear- 
lier and later than colonies in common hives, and are to 
be seen coming in loaded during weather so cool that the 
other hees are hardly out at all. One hundred colonies of 
bees lise these, would afford a very good income, and I 
can see nothing to prevent one man, or even one woman, 
from taking entire charge of them. After the hives are 
once located, there is no lifting at all to be done, aside 
from the frames and sections for there is no upper story 
to take off, and new swarms can be readily earried to the 
new hives; ss the cases of sections weigh only about 50 
lbs., 2 woman could easily carry them toa platform at 
one side of the apiary, where they could be conveniently 
loaded into a wagon. After we are onee started, all that 
is to be carried into the apiary, is these cases of empty 
sections, and all that is to be carried out. is the cases of 
filled sections. The entire wintering preparation, consists 
in removing the frames of unfilled sections, and putting 
in their place the thick chaff cushions. Nothing more.is 
to be done to them until they are ready for the same 
frames of sections again the following season. Every col- 
ony that has worked in sections will be amply provisioned 
for winter, a3 a general thing, without any kind of “tink- 
ering,” if they have the whole lower 10 frames. The 
frames of empty sections can be very conveniently kept 
over winter in Simplicity hives placed one over the other. 
In this way they may be stored very compactly, and are 
secure from mice and insects until wanted. There is no 
need at all of uncapping and removing the partly filled 
sections. If any of them contain dark fall honey, set 
them on hives the next season a little before new honey 
comes in; the bees will uncap and take it all down for 
brood rearing, and the old comb will be fixed exactly as 
good as new, as soon as the new honey begins to come in. 
If the sections are left on the hives until rather cool 
weather in the fall, there will be no trouble with the 
moth worms in them, but if taken off in warm July or 
August weather, they may make considerable trouble. 
I do not know of any simpler way of getting eomb honey, 
than with the chaff hives as given above. If you use the 
tin separators you will never have any brood in these 
small sections, nor any combs built crosswise to hinder 
and delay your work. The broad upper story containing 
80 sections, seems to be just what is wanted to. prevent 
swarming. 
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MARKETING HONEY. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT TAKING IT OFF 
THE HIVES. 





There is nothing that can make a bee-keeper feel 
better than clean cash for his surplus honey at the 
‘end of the season.—Adam Grimm, page 86, Vol. I, 
—GLEANINGS. 


‘Gl VERYTHING nowadays depends on 
ci having goods neat, clean, and in an 
attractive shape, to have them “go off” 
readily ; even our hoes have to be gilt edged, 
for I noticed some at a hardware store a few 
days ago, and it seemed that those that were 
gilt, or bronzed perhaps, were selling far in 
nudvance of the plain steel ones. We have 
been told of gilt edged butter, that sold for 
fabulous prices, but we hardly think it will 
be advisable to have our honey put up in 
that way, although we do wish it to look as 
well as any other of the products of the 
farm. 








There is another trouble, which will appear 
from the following note from our commis- 
sion house in Cleveland, to whom we sent a 
couple of the sections as a sample. 


The sample of honey is very nice and we think it 
will sell readily but we can not tell at what price. 
Our opinion however, based upon reports from oth- 
er markets, is that it will bring more now than later. 
If you have a stock of it, please send us a little lot ; 
do not on any account box it up invisibly tight but 
oa it so the express men can see what they are 

andling. Give us your price and we will see how 
our market will respond; by all means make it low 
enough to sell readily. STAIR & KENDEL. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 5th, 1877. 

You see the hives would make the honey 
invisible, and of course the express men 
would smash it. Now to determine about 
what sized package would be best, we sent 
to a manufacturer of fruit and berry crates, 
for they have determined by much experi- 
ence, What is probably best. We procured a 
very pretty crate from Batterson of Buffalo. 
It is strong, light, cheaply made and has 


! 


; ll | 
| 


i 


CASE FOR STORING AND SHIPPING HONEY. 


In our price list, we advised using .the 
Simplicity hives for shipping cases, but al- 
though they are perhaps as cheap and strong 
as almost any box we could make especially 
for the purpose, they are not exactly what is 
wanted. The broad frames, and tin separa- 
tors occupy considerable space and these 
are just what we can not well spare, when 
we are sending honey to market, for they 
are wanted to put back into the hives. 





| convenient handles to lift it by. From this 


we decided that we wanted a package com- 
posed of about 2 sections in height, 4 long— 
just as they stand in the hive—by 6 wide. 
This would make just 48 sections, and they 
weigh just about as nearly a pound each, as 
they can well be made to do. The accom- 
panying engraving will, we trust, make all 
plain. 

The glass is to slide in-at the upper edge, 
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after the box is all made. Ifa glass should 
be accidentally broken, one may be easily 
slipped in by simply unserewing the cyver. 


. The end boards are of ¢ stuff, 9 inches | 


wide, by 12} long. They are rabbetted at 
both upper and lower edge to let in the tops 
and bottoms, which are of # stuff. The ends 


of the end boards, are also rabbeted just | 
enough to receive the glass; this is done by | 


a single saw cut. Strips of ¢ stuff, 14 wide, 


are put across above and below the glass; | 
they reach below and are nailed into the , 
bottom board to give it strength. The case | 


is completed, by nailing strips of the sume 
kind on the ends of the end boards, and it is 
then ready to slide in the glass. To have 
them look neat, they should be well painted 
before the glass is put in. Ours were so_ 
much admired before painting, that we an- 
ticipated an additional surprise when, 


‘they were all painted a pure white, but we | 
were somewhat astonished to find thatthe. 
honey looked several shades darker by the | 


the U. S., and nothing further remains for 
us to do, but study how we can get it in this 
shape cheapest. I do not know that I ever 
really enjoyed any work in the apiary more. 
and that is saying a great deal, than taking 
off these little section boxes. 

I hardly know which plan is quickest, to 
remove a whole upper story.and let the bees 
leave it and go back imto the hive before the 
sections are taken out; or to piek out the 
tilled sections as fast as completed, ani re- 
place ‘them with empty ones. Where you 
have a large number of hives with the boxes 
mostly filled, I would adopt the former plan. 
Lift off the upper story and place it in front 
of the hive. Now on this first one, place an 
empty upper story filled with sections and 
fdn. After the bees are all or nearly all out. 
sort out the -finished sections, and put the 
unfilled ones with new sections to fill it out. 
into an upper story for the next hive; and 
so on, until we get through. The bees will 


‘Work on sections-partly, filled from another 


strong contrast. Will some of our feminine | hive, just as well as one from their own as 


friends who have a taste for appropiate col- 
ors, tell us What shade to paint our honey 
cases? White soils too easily, with the 
rough handling they will be likely to get, 
aside from the reason mentioned. 

The two sheets of glass can be purchased | 
anywhere-for about 12 cents, and we have 
all the advantage of glassed boxes, with less 
than 4 of the expense, for nothing can be 
handier fora retailer, than to set this case | 
on the counter and simply raise the cover 
and hand out the neat little 1 lb. sections to | 
his customer. The case itself, filled, is 
about the best advertisement one can pos- | 
sibly have, and the contents are always free | 
from dust, and secure from flies. No glass | 
is needed on the sections, for they are so | 
small and thick through, that they can be | 
safely wrapped up in a piece of paper almost | 
as Well as a cake of soap. 

After we had finished the first one, if was 
sent asa saniple, with the remark that we | 
thought it should retail for 25 cents; this is | 
their reply : 

The case of honey was received to-day and was un- 
exceptionally in the best shape of any honey we ever | 
saw for retailing. We had no trouble to get the | 

rice, 25 cents at wholesale, closing out the entire 45 | 

bs. nett. We will say you may send us all you have | 
of such honey in same shape. We will either buy it | 
or sell for you as in times past. | 

It will not be well to crowd it on account of the | 
outside cases or else we would say send all you have | 
atonce. If you have a ton or two it will not matter, | 
only we would say send about 500 Ibs. at atime, | 
which could be sent by freight if it could be trans- 


ferred at Grafton with care. STAIR & KENDEL. | 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 7th, 1877. 


Honey put up in this shape, will be pretty | 


far as we have been able to discover. Where 
the work is considerable, a cheap hand can 
do the sorting and crating as well as anyone 
else. A girlthat is careful, one who will 
not scatter the sections and knock them 
over against each other, is just what you 
want. They are to be handled just like 
eggs, and the fingers should be so clean. 
that they will not soil white paper. If you 
wish your honey to bring th@highest price. 
you must insist that no sections are left 
standing about, but that each case or upper 
story, is finished and covered up, before an- 
other is opened. There are but two places 
for all that are found, either in the shipping 
case, Orin the upper stories to go on the 
next hive. If you have been so careless as 
to have some of the fdn. starters that have 
dropped out, you had better: send such sec- 
tions to the children of some of your neigh- 
bors who do not keep bees. If you wis!) 
nice clean true work, 
ALWAYS USE THE TIN SEPARATORS. 

Although you can get sections that do 
very well as a general thing without them. 
the expense and bother of having even one 
in 50 bulged into its neighbors in a way that 
would prevent its going into the packing 
case, or having a comb built between, that 
must be broken before they can be separa- 
ted, would with us, pay for the separators 
for the whole lot, especially as one set will 
answer fora life time, so far as we know. 
After the broad frames are procured, with 


sure to sell readily in almost any town in | the separators, the only expense is one cent 
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each for the sections, and you are not obliged | lines—and we thus avoid having them scat- 
to go to this expense even, until the first lot | tered about on the ground. It is very plain, 
are filled and ready to sell. ‘that you have every facility in the world, 

Is it not a satisfaction to have every pound | for getting out the upper corner sections, at 
of your honey sold the very minute you get | E; if those adjoining it are fished, they 
it off the hives, and to have none standing | will come out equally as easy, and there will 
around in the way, waiting for a purchaser ? be no danger of any of the rest sliding out of 
Such my friends, is our situation at this very place while you are doing it, for they are 
minute, and we look over the hives every held securely by gravity ; when these are all 
three or four days, to get out the finished out and their places supplied with empty 


sections. 
If you are using the chaff hives, or if you 
have only a few hives, or if honey is coming 


so slowly that only a small part of the sec- | 


tions are ready to remove, it will be your 
better way to lift the frames, take cut the 
tilled seetions and replace them with empty 
ones, Without brushing the bees off at all. 
If the sections are set down near the en- 
tranee, or if more convenient, on the top of 
the frames you have just examined, the bees 
will be nearly all off as soon as you are ready 
to close the hive. It isa very easy matter 
to take out the finished sections and leave 
the others, when you once get the hang of 
it. You can get out the first 2 inch frame 


without killing a single bee, even if you do 


not have one brood frame above, if you are 
careful. Stand this at one side of the hive 
in the shade, or in an empty hive if robbers 
are about much, and then proceed to lift out 
the next one. Now there is a very conveni- 
ent way of supporting a frame, while you 


are cutting out or inserting queen cells, re- | 
moving a queen for caging, clipping a | 


queen’s Wings, removing section boxes and 
« variety of other purposes, and to be sure 
to make it plain, I will give you a diagram. 














7 

Let A BC D, represent the hive or the up- 
per story of a hive; the frame of sections is 
shown with one of the ends of the top bar 
resting in its usual place in the rabbet, while 
the bottom bar of the frame rests on the op- 
posite rabbet. One advantage of this meth- 
od of support is that the bees all or nearly 
all, will run off down on to the frames below 
trom the lower corner—shown by the dotted 





| ones, you are ready to take those from the 

other end in the same way. If the bottom 
sections are all filled before the upper ones, 
simply turn the frame upside down; your 
| frame is held securely, and you have both 
hands to work with. When done, put in 
place of the first removed, and so on until 
the whole are finished. With the chaff 
hives, nothing can work nicer, and in them 
we find the sections in the upper tier filled 
just about as soon as the lower, and the out- 
side frames, just about as soon as the central 
ones. The £0 sections are none too much 
for astrong colony. We find very little ad- 
vantage in using sections in the lower story, 
so long 2s plenty of room is given above. 
Of course the side storing ones would be 
filled very quickly, if we gave them no room 
above, but with the L. frame, Iam inclined 
to think it will not be worth while to use 
both side and top storing boxes at once. 

Of course you will be methodical enough 
to have your shipping case by your side when 
removing sections, that you may put them 
in their places as fast as they are removed. 
| We can not afford to handle things unnec- 
| essarily, to say nothing of having our work 
| scattered about, and in danger of being for- 
| gotten or tumbled down in the dirt. When 
| you have your cases filled, tack on a ship- 
/ping tag, with your own address on it, as 
well as the address of your honey merchant, 
and it is ready to go. We have at this date, 
| July 18th, sent off a half ton, and all has 
been delivered safely. 

Asa section box 44 inches square, by 2 
inches thick weighs just about one pound, 
we think this size is going to take the pre- 
cedence over all others. We have tried 
them still smaller, but the bees seem loth to 
put honey into anything very much less in 
size ; some 24 inches square, were very well 
filled, but it was only after they had filled 
all the larger ones placed in the same hive. 

KEEP YOUR HONEY CLEAN AND FREE 
FROM STICKINESS. 

Do not take a single section from the hive 
until every cel! is sealed, and the honey 
clean and dry. Each one should be as clean 
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and perfect as a newly laid egg and there is frighten her in any way, but the clipping is 
no trouble about having them so, if you do to be done, while she is walking leisurely 
uot yield to the temptation to take any that about the combs. If she gets frightened, 





are almost finished. Just as surely as you 
send cases to market with the honey drip- 
ping and daubing every thing they touch, 
just so surely will you have to take up with 
an inferior price for your crop; do not rest 
satisfied until you can show as nice goods in 
your line as any other person in the busi- 
ness. You will get along just as fast, by 
keeping everything neat and tidy. If you 
should be so awkward as to get some of the 
comb broken and the honey running, just 
place all the leaky sections in a hive fora 
half hour, andthe bees will clean them all 
up, empty all broken cells and clean up bet- 
ter and with more economy, than you could 
ever do it. 


Lest this notice should induce a great, 
many to write to Messrs. Stair & Kendel to 


sell their honey, I would remark that it will 


runs, and tries to hide, you had better close 
the hive, and try to be more careful some 
, Other time. If your hive is properly made, 
so that you can open it without shake or 
jar, you will have no trouble in lifting the 
frame while she is laying, without disturb- 
ing her. With the slender point of one of 
the blades of your scissors, lift one of her 
wings, and clip off fully one-half, or if you 
choose, clip off nearly the whole of both the 
large wings, leaving the small pair entire. 
This latter plan, leaves her looking rather 
more respectable, than when only one of the 
larger wings is clipped. If you are undeci- 
ded as to whether you wish your queen’s 
wings clipped or not, see ABSCONDING 
SWARMS. If you ever find it necessary to 
pick up a queen, take her by the shoulders, 
and never by the soft part of her body. 


En a Pe Mn ee eet RR eS 








be of no use probably, unless youhavesome-| QyBEW CAGHS. These are used for 
thing in small sections of about one pound | introducing queens, for sending them both 
each, and put up as neatly and nicely as I) py mail and express and for keeping them 
have described. Nice comb honey in boxes | gafely many times about the apiary, espec- 
is quite plenty at 15 cents, in many places. | jally when we find soveral just hatched out 

In order to test the shipping qualities of jn a hive. For introducing simply, many 
our cases, as well as the markets in our dif- | times, a cage made by simply rolling up a 
ferent cities, we sent a case, such as We | piece of wire cloth will do, but as this gives 
have figured, to Cincinnati, one to Chi-| us no perfeetly sure method of supplying 
cago, and one to New York city. They the queen with food, I can but regard it un- 
had no protection at all, but all went safely ; | safe, for queens have frequently been found 
and I know of no reason why a glass case of | starved when the cage was pushed between 
honey should not have as careful treatment | two combs of sealed honey, the bees having 
as a basket of peaches, or a crate of straw- | removed all the honey from around the cage, 
berries. Chicago and Cincinnati, being full as they almost always do when a comb is 
of honey, only offered 15c.; New York of- | crushed. To be on the safe side, it would 
fered 18 and thought more might be given | seem best to have a good supply of food in 
in a couple of months. All praised the case | the cage at all times. If this supply is given 
and honey, some of them extravagantly,and jn the form of honey, there is almost always 
most of them wanted more. It is so clean a liability of the bees and queen getting 
and convenient for retailing that a brisk de- more or less daubed or smeared with it, and 
mand has sprung up at home, and it looks yniess this can be soon removed by other 
now as though we might sella ton or more | pees they are sure to die sooner or later, for 
right in the apiary, without stirring a“ peg * the breathing tubes located in different 
to hunt up acustomer. My friends, we can parts of their bodies, are easily closed by 
sell our honey, our queens, aye, and our bees sugar or honey, if it is allowed to dry on 
too, all in this very way, if we will keep ful- | them. Honey in a sponge has been one of 
ly up to the light we now have. Throw the most successful ways of giving a supply 
away patents, adopt one uniform hive, hon- for long journeys, but even this is apt to 
ey package, etc., and let those who choose give them a dauby look and I have several 
to follow the old jumbled up way of doing | times found bees, and sometimes the queen 
things, hunt for customers, and sell at half wedged into or under the sponge, dead. 
price even then. | One of these was an imported queen, and as 

CLIPPING QUEEN’S WINGS. Provide all the bees with her were spry and active, I 
yourself with a pair of keen sharp pointed | could but think she had got entangled under 
scissors and you are ready for the work. the sponge, and died from this alone. Can- 
You are not to touch the queen at all, or to | dy has been for some time, used quite suc- 
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wessfully ; the only difficulty, seems to be in 
providing just enough moisture and no more. 

Besides the above mentioned wants, we 
want a queen cage that can be cheaply 
made, especially if we are going to sell 
queens for a dollar. I will tell you how we 
make them, and as it involves principles 
that shoukd be observed in the manufacture 
of any article by machinery, I will give the 
details rather at length. 

Get some clear pine lumber, dressed on 
both sides, to about $ in thickness. Cut it. 
up in lengths of 6 or 8 feet as may be most 
convenient. Saw these into strips 2 inches , 
in width. With avery sharp centre bit, we 
bore holes in the strips 1¢ in diameter; | 
these holes which are bored so nearly through 
as to leave about 4 of wood at the bottom, | 
ure just + inch apart, that is, there is just 4 
inch of solid wood left between each two 
holes. The holes can be bored by hand, but 





fire touch the pan, but place the pan on the 
stove, and there will be no danger of its 
burning. Cover the dining table with some 
newspapers that you may have no trouble+ 
some daubs to clear up, and place your long 
sticks of cages upon it. Lay one in front of 
you, with the back edge where the slide is, 
slightly raised. Now stir your syrup in the 
saucepan, until it will be just right to pour 
into tins for ‘sugar cakes,” and you are 
ready to ladle it into the queen cages with a 
spoon. Fill them about as full as our artist 


| has shown in the cut below, as at A. 


a Jathe is much more expeditious. If the *= 


small hole made clear through by the spur 
of the centre bit is set over a small pin or 
nail every time the stick is moved along, 
they can be spaced very quickly, and very | 
exactly.’ The pin is of course driven in the’ 
block of wood fastened to the movable cen- | 
tre of the lathe. We bore about 4 holes a 
minute, on an average. Now if we should 
tack wire cloth over these holes, and saw up 
the stick, we should have queen cages, but 
we are not nearly ready to do this yet. We 
do not wish to be to the trouble of prying 
out the tacks every time we wish to open 





MANNER OF PUTTING THE CANDY IN THE 
QUEEN CAGE. 

Go on to the next, and work as fast as you 

can, but be sure you do not get any hot can- 

dy on the wood except in the cages, and do 

| hot get any on your fingers. Our boy who 

| does the work thinks you will remember af- 


our cage, and so We must make some kind ter you have tried it about ence. If your 
of a nice little door for the purpose. As | candy was right, it will be dry and hard on 
boring holes and hinging doors is too slow, | the outside when cold, but comparatively 
it we can get rid of it, we make openings in- | moist on the inside, and if you try to get it 
to all the cages at once, by plowing a groove out of a cage, you will be satisfied that it 
the whole length of the stick, just deep | will never get loose and “bump” the bees. 
enough to cut into the cages. This is quick- To see when it is just right you can try 
ly done with a carpenter's plow, and the dropping some ona saucer, and while you 


groove is afterward made beveling so as to— 
hold the sliding strip, by running the strips 
While held at an angle, over a buzz saw. 


are at work, be sure to remember the little 
folks who will doubtless take quite an in- 
terest in the proceedings, especially the 


Now saw some long thin strips of well sea- | baby. You can stir some until it is very 
soned pine, to just slide closely into these | white indeed for her; this will do very well 
grooves, and when the cages are cut up we | for cream candy. We have formerly made 
shall have a sliding door in each; but we | our bee candy hard and clear, but in this 
ure not yet ready to cut them up. shape it is very apt to be sticky, unless we 
CANDY FOR BEES AND QUEENS AND——LIT- | endanger having it burned, whereas if it is 
TLE FOLKS. | stirred we can have dry hard candy, of what 
Get a tin saucepan, and put into it some) would be only wax if cooled suddenly with- 
coffee sugar with a little water—a very little | out the stirring. Besides we have much 
water will do. Make it boil and stir it, and | more moisture in the stirred sugar candy, 
when it is done enough to “grain” when and we want all the moisture we can possi- 
stirred in a saucer, take it quickly from the | bly have, consistent with ease in handling. 
stove. While it is ‘cooking,’ do notletthe| If you have not wire cloth doors and win- 
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dows to keep out the flies, you will have to | we are very careful, bees are killed, and if 
bundle up your sticks of cages as soon ‘as ‘the day is a windy one, the comb is quite 
you get the candy in them, or the flies will apt to be blown down in the dirt. To avoid 
soon make them—unpresentable. Afterthe all these: mishaps, we have sometimes car- 
candy is all in, dress both edges of ‘your | ried about an empty hive, but this is un- 
strips nicely, put them side by side, screw | wieldy, and does not keep away robbers 
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them in the iron clamp shown in SECTION 
BOXES, and saw them up into square blocks. 
Boys of 10 years old, will cut and nail on the 
tinned wire cloth with ‘tinned tacks, and 
sandpaper the rough edges as well as any- 
body else. If you make them do their work 
well, your cages should look about like this: 





QUEEN CAGE COMPLETE. 


| meets all requirements. 


} 

| either, unless a cover is carried with it. 
_Comb baskets have been made of wood, but 
| these are unsightly unless kept painted, and 
if any honey drips from the combs, it soaks - 
into the wood ina way that is far from be- 


‘ing tidy. The one shown in the engraving 


| below, is made of light tin, and I believe - 





We have abandoned the all metal cages 
both on account of the expense, and because 
the bees would slip about in them more than | 
in a wooden cage. These wood cages can | 
easily be made for 5c. each, or 50c. per dozen, 
candy and all. For long distarices cut the 
wood out so that two cages can be used as 
one, and for a still longer trip, let the bees 
pass into 3 or even 4 of them, of course saw- 
ing them off in longer lengths, and cutting 
a passage from one to the other.° We think | 
this cheaper than making cages of different 
sizes. 

COME EASKET. When the bees are 
gathering no honey, especially during the 
lull that usually intervenes between spring 
and fall pasturage, it is many times quite 
dificult to remove combs of brood, or open 
hives at all, without getting robbers at work. 
Any one who has had quite a time with rob- 
bing bees, will remember that for some 
days, it makes trouble to leave a comb out- 
. side the hive while we are handling others 
inside, without robbing bees getting at 
them, and soon they learn to follow us about 
and finally ‘“‘dive” right into the unsealed | 
honey the minute a comb is exposed. Sup- 
pose we do not have robbers, when we take 
a frame out of a hive, it is very convenient 
to have some place where we can set it 
down safely, while we look at the rest. If 
we stand them up against the hive, or one 
of the posts of the grape vine trellis, unless 











COMB BASKET. 

It can be readily carried from hive to hive, 
and the light cover is very quickly closed 
bee-tight, whenever occasion may require. 
Where extracting is done indoors, the bas- 
ket can be used to very good advantage, for 
five heavy combs are about as many as one 


eares to carry at once. The combs should 
hang on metal rabbets the same as they do 
in the hive, to avoid crushing bees when 
they are. set in hastily. Your tin-smith 
should be able to make you one like the 
above, for about $1.50. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. I do 
not know, my friends, how I can give any 
specitic directions that will do for all cases, 
while bees do so differently at times, and 
different colonies have such different dispo- 
sitions. I think itis possible to introduce 
any fertile queen to almost any colony, but 
it will require a close and careful study of 
the habits of each, and sometimes much 
time and patience. Lest beginners should 
be discouraged at the outset, I would re- 
mark that in perhaps the majority of cases 
the queen can be let loose at once, without 
any caging whatever. The point is, to de- 
termine when this can be done, and when 
it cannot be. : 

The very first thing to be determined is 
that your old colony is certainly queenless. 
Many will think if they have found the old 
queen and removed her, that there can be 
no doubt about it, but this is far from being 
true, for a hive quite often contains two 
queens, and very frequently two laying 
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queens. When the old queen. begins to fail\ 
cells are started and when the young queen 
begins to lay, before her mother has entire- 
ly failed, they are often found laying side 
by side. If you should ‘remove either one, 
and let. your new queen loose, she would be 
killed most assuredly. ‘What shall we do in 
such eases? Well, if the ‘hiveshas an un- 
usual amount of brood, I would.look for an- 
other queen, and if not satistied: would wait | 
24 or 48 hours and see if ‘they had _ started | 
queen cells; if you see the queen Cells start- | 
ed, you may be very sure there is no queen 
in the hive, although cases are once in a 
great while found in which they will keep 
on With the cells when a virgin queen is 
present. 

HOW TO FIND AND REMOVE THE OLD 

: QUEEN. 

If it is at a Season of the year, or during 
weather when robbers are about or may be 
expected to be, you had better do your work 
just about sunset, or so late that all the bees 
. are in their hives. Have smoke in readi- | 
ness, but do not use it if it. can be avoided. | 
remove the cover from the hive very gently, 
and do not have any snapping or arring | 
about your work. 

Draw off the sheet of duck carefully, and | 
then push the frames on each side, away | 
from one of the central brood combs. If. 
you can lift this out without making any | 
disturbance, you will stand a good chance 
of seeing the queen at once; if you do not | 
find her there, set the frame in your comb | 
basket aud examine the next. If the colony | 
is very, populous, you may not find her at 
all, after going over all the combs; in that 
ase look them over carefully as you restore 
them to their places, and if you do not find 
her then, close the hive for a short time, 
and.then try again. With Italians, you can 
often hunt for the queen a couple of hours 
or more, if you like, but with black bees if 
you do not find her the first time, they will 
usually gather in clusters so much as to 
inake farther search impossible, and there- 
fore you will have to let them get quieted 
down before you try again. Your eyes will 
very soon train themselves, as it were, to 
recognize a queen as.soon.as you get the 
slightest glimpse of any part of her body, 
and during the season of queen agree the 
efiort required to spy them out quic ly is 
such that I often dream of seeing queens, 
and picking them out; all night long, after 
a busy day in the apiary. 

[ rather prefer to pick a queeen up nf the 
Wings, but if you can get her securely by 
the shoulders it will do very well; do not 
get hold of the soft part of her body, or you 
will be pretty sure to do her injury 5 if she 
is a smart active queen, she will be very ae 
to bite vigorously, and'a beginner might be 
tempted to let her go, doubting the state- 
nent so often made that queens never sting 
when caught. Do not be alarmed, but put 
her into a cage, and keep her until you are 
sure your new queen is safe and laying. 
Never kill a laying queen, until you have 
one safely laying in her stead. 

The hive is now presumed to be queen- 
less, but if our new queen is a very valuable 
one, we Will put her in the eage on top of 

















the frames directly over the cluster, until 
queen cells have been started. This. will 
usually be in 24 hours. Open the hive: very 
gently as before, lift. out one or more brood 


combs, until you find cells enlarged, some- 


thing like the cup of an acorn, and contain- 
ing a much larger quantity of the milky 
food than is ever given.a ecOmmon worker. 
We can many times recognize where a queen 
cell is to be started. by this extra amount of 
food, before we can perceiye any change in 
its shape. The hive is..certainly queenless, 
and we are so far safe; if the bees seem 
good to the queen we are ready to let her 
out... When you first turn back the duck, if 
the bees are elinging in hard knots to the 
wire cloth, miking a kind of a hissing noise 
asif they would like to. tear her in. pieces, 
you certainly must not let her out, and it is 
rather unsate to do so, so oe as there area 
great quantity of bees piled up over the 
cage. if it is safe to release the queen, the 
bees should be walking about as usual, dis- 
playing no unusual excitement,. and the 
ees On and about.the cage.should be offer- 
ing her food in their. usual way, and with 
the deference and respect.they usually. pay 
a queen. If they do not-do-this, keep her 
caged until they do get quiet and respectful. 
Very often they will receive her thus at 
once, and it may in extreme eases-require a 
week, 
HOW TO RELEASE THE QUEEN. 

Place the cage back on the duck, so that 
the queen and bees as they crawl out, will 
have to pass over two or three inches before 
they reach the combs. Have your smoker 
ready, but do not use it unless compelled 
to; as she comes out, they will probably 
come up to see her and get acquainted, and 
you need not be alarmed if some of them 
climb up on her back, and walk over her in 
quite a rude way for receiving visitors, if 
they only do not begin to try to use their 
stings. If they do, use a little smoke and 
and cage her again. If they permit her, af- 
ter a little looking over, to pass on slowly 
toward the combs, you can let her go down 
safely ; but if convenient, I would give her 
another ‘‘look” after about 20 or 30 min- 
utess. You will find her without trouble, 
by the eager throng that surrounds her, to 
make her acquaintance. It may be well to 
see if she is all right and laying, next morn- 
ing, for Ihave known them to treat a queen 
very well at first, and then find her in a ball 
of bees a half day afterward. Sometimes 
this ‘‘ balling” kills the queen in a short 
time, and again she may live while thus fet- 
tered for 48 hours, or until they get over 
their frenzy and let her go. I have known 
queens to have all their wings and some of 
their legs pulled off in such encounters, and 
yet do good service for a year or two after- 
wards. We usually use smoke to make these 
bees let go of a queen, for if you try to = 
them off they are almost sure to sting her. 
Dropping them into a cup of water will get 
them off safely, and is often the readiest 
means at hand. 

Many plans have been given to induce the 
bees to desist when they seem bent on this 
kind of mischief, such as taking away all 
their brood, removing all their eombs and 
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allowing them only the empty hive, smok- | Twavethis month 2227 employers. 


ing them severely with tobacco, ete.; and 
although all these remedies answer well at 
times, I think it just as well to keep the 
queen caged, providing she has plenty of 
food in the cage and tne bees are not al- 
lowed to hatch a new queen im the hive; for 
if they once get a young queen of their own, 
it is out of the question to get them to ac- 
cept any other until she is removed. 

“he only objection I have heard to this 
plan of introducing, is that the queen may 
fly away; but to prevent this I would always 
have one wing clipped. To sum up, I would 
say let the bees have the queen just as soon 
as they will receive her; it may be at once, 
in 244or48 hours, orit may bea week. I have 
within a few days taken a laying queen from 
one hive and had her laying in another 
within two hours afterward. If you have a 
queen that you do not value, it will be an 
excellent plan for you to practice, by seeing 
how many stocks yeu can introduce her to 
without caging. 


ALBINOS. 

You seem to think the Albinos are nothing more 
than light colored Italfans. If you will rear a queen 
from your imported stock which will produce bees 
like my Albinos, I will give you for the same ten 
dollars ($10). D. A. PIKE. 

Smithsburg, Md., July 14, 1877. 

In reply I would say that I have purpose- 
ly uncovered the hive of albinos, almost 
every time I have had a visitor well versed 
in Italians; after they had examined them 
and said nothing, I have asked if they dis- 
eovered anything peculiar about the bees, 
and no one has yet been able to say there 
was. When I declared they were albinos, 
and told them to notice the whitish fringe, 
some would agree there was a slight differ- 
ence. Several queens have been reared, and 
they are remarkably yellow, in fact yellow 
all over. Those who have a liking for_yel- 





low gueens had better send to friend Pike. 
The bees are certainly in no way remarka- 


ble as honey gatherers, and I think they 
hardly equal darker bees; a farther test, 
however, may show differently. The drones 
are, all we have seen, precisely like other 
drones. 





Se ee 


‘mistakes, 








I hope you 
will conclude to keep on hiring me. 


CLAMP FOR MAKING SECTION BOXES. 

We omitted to say in regard to the clamp for mak- 
ing section boxes, on page 223 that it should be made. 
to hold an even number of strips, say 50, 75 or 100, 
that you may be able to get out the number wanted 
without laborious counting, or a liability of making 
It the sections are % thick—we usually 
make them a little more—your clamp would hold 
about an even hundred if made so as to enclose 13 
inches. Ours are made of iron, % by one inch; the 
screw should have a strong deep thread, and the 
washer, B, should be riveted over so as to turn freely 
nr the shoulder on the end of the screw. Your 
blacksmith should charge you about Tic. for a good 
one. 

TOO MUCH HONEY, ETC. 

Tam eps sed with the fdn. you sent me, both white 
and yellow ; my bees taking to it and working upom 
it beyond my expectations. I have built up seeond 
swarms with it so that they are strong and ready for 
work upon buckwheat, which will blossom with us 
in a few days. The largest swarm I had this season 
came out from a first swarm, on the 19thof July, and 
are working well. I have now 9 swarms; had two 
to start with in the spring, and with the aid of your 
fdn. succeeded in getting them in pretty Gre condi- 
tion, and have taken some comb honey. at shall 
I do with a hive of bees that have filled the brood 
nest almost full of honey? I have no extractor. 

H. H. SCHWILLY, Yorkville, Il, July 22, 1877. 

Take out some of the heavy combs and 
in their places frames filled with fdn. 

he queen will fill them with brood even 
though no honey is coming in at all. 


After the part of the journal containing 
‘** Humbugs and Swindles” was printed, the 
following came to hand. 

Since writing to you I have received a letter from 
Mitchell, saying that he has been away from home, 
and that he does not sell hives without first selling 
the right. He returned my money, so I was a little 
hasty in my condemnation. , H. M. Morris. 

Rantoul, Illinois. 

If Mr. Mitchell has really commenced a 
different way of doing business, we shall be 
most glad indeed to make it known, for the 
complaints in regard to him have been one 
of the most unpleasant features of bee cul- 
ture for years past. This is the first time 
we have ever Reard of his having returned 
money, or anything else, more than prom- 


| ises that were never kept. 








“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE, THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE HOME.”’ 
Very likely the Lawn bee hive in the distance has much to do with making the humble home of our 


“big eyei”’ friend so especially pleasant, and 


entrance at nightfall, with the drooping branches of the evergreen so conveniently near, may be an 
If history tells us aright we believe the owner of said 


tional *tie’’ that endears that particular vicinity. 


rhaps the heavily laden bees that do tumble around the 


addi- 


hive finally, once upon a summer’s eve, dispelled all these fond reveries, and demolished **home’’ and con- 
tents just because of a slight “ onpleasantness”’ bet ween the toad and the bees. One would have thought 
“what is fun for you, is death to us,”’ would have been remembered, by so near a relative, but alas, it seems 
it was not, and so he——died. 
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GLOVES IN THE APIARY. 


st FI DITOR GLEANINGS :—In some number of your 

» valuable Journal, not more than one vear ago, I 
Paik j think, you stated that unlese you should soon 
hear some favorable report in relation to the use of 
ruvber gloves in the apiary, you would feel compelled 
to class them with *Hambugs and Swindles-’” By 
the use of one pair I am fully persuaded that it is ex- 
actly where they should be classed. 

Rubber gloves may be exactly suited to the pur- 
poses of submarine divers, but of all known substan- 
ces from which gloves have been, or can be manufac- 
tured, I can conceive of none more utterly unfit for 
the purposes of the apiarian, than rubber. Of all un- 
comfortable garments that I ever undertook to wear, 
at any time, under any circumstances, rubber gloves 
in hot weather, are the worst. 

A little less enthusiasm, and a little more reflection 
might possibly cause me to maxe.an exception in fa- 
vor of a bad fitting shirt, with a neck band that 
chokes. Nothing else. 

Besides, they are not durable. Adhesion to propo- 
lis very soon tears the rubber tro: the cloth lining. 

Tis entirely practicable to handle bees with impu- 
nity with naked hands; nevertheless, I usually make 
nse of gloves, and tor two reasons. First, because it 
ismuch easier to slip gloves on, and off, than it is to 
get the propolis off my hands after having takea out a 
tew frames with bare hands. Another reason for 
using. comfortable well fitting gloves, is, that with 
them, I can work more expeditiously. 

Gloves of thin, yet jirm leather, are the best of any 
thing I have yet tried. Real genuine dog-skin gloves, 
for example. Old kid gloves, even, answer well. 
Gloves of any fabric that will stretch, when being de- 
tached from adhering propolis, are almost unusable. 
I should like to try some gloves made from heavy 
pail cloth, or linen duck, or perhaps what would be 
still better, linen or cotton serge, such as is frequently 
made into summer shoes. Who will make such, ex- 
pressly for bee-keepers ? 

: G. E. CORBIN, St. Johns, Mich. 

It you pinch a bee, or even set your fingers 
on one of its feet, you will be pretty likely to 
get stung, and I am glad our bees can and will 
sting, Whenever we are so careless as to come 
into their houses and tread on their toes or in- 
fringe on their rights in any,way; for bees 
have rights as well as——women. If I under- 
stand the matter, gloves in the apiary, are for 
the purpose of enabling their keeper to tread 
on the rights of the bees with impunity, mash 
them, pinch their toes, or to be as awkward, 
careless and bungling, as he chooses. Bees 
are very careful and nice in their work, and 
when one invades their home, they kindly per- 
mit us to upset things, providing we don’t make 
too much noise and racket, and go to work 
setting everything right, after. we, get away, 
with a patience that to me, is really touching. 
Now with my naked fingers, I can feel wheth- 
er I am touching a bee, even if I do not see 
away down into the hive; I ¢an also tell by 
the sense of touch, when the frames are at the 
proper distances, and if I begin to press on the 
foot of a bee, I can tell by his buzzing against 
my finger, that he desires me to move along, 


for that is his own person lam getting hold) 


of, and Linvariably have warning, before the 
sting comes. The same is the case. in hand- 
ling ‘sections, and it seems-to me “awful” to 
think of going into a hive with gloves on. I 
very rarely get my hands stung at all. Late 
in the fall, we have the same trouble with 
propolis but I think I would prefer the propo- 
lis, to the gloves, by considerable. Benzine 
will remove it readily. The rubber gloves, 
seem to be a downright fraud ; not one purcha- 
ser has reported favorably of them. 
© om 
The comb fdn. machine 1 bought of you works 


splendidly ; it makes better work than the sample 
you sent, W. R. Bisuop, Sherwood, Wis., July 16. 








Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


Le you ever try introducing queens at the time 








of hiving young swarms ? 

I have been trying to get subscribers for 
GLEANINGS, but have co far failed. Some men will 
lose $5 sooner than pay one for a paver. 

D. G. PARKER, St. Joe, Mo., April 39, 1877. 

You can introduce almost any queen to a 
new swarm without trouble, if you take their 
own queen away ; and we have never found it 
necessary to cage them at all. It is almost an 
every day occurrence for us to hear from peo- 
ple who have lost money by patents, and who 
have invested in things out of date, just be- 
cause they were not posted; others send us 
more than the present prices for extractors, 
corners, etc., necessitating our sending their 
money back. ;. and one who had just one colony 
of Italians, thought he could not afford a bee- 
paper, but immediately afterward. hived a 
large swarm. from them, that went to the 
woods in the afternoon of the same day. Our 
June No. mentioned particuiarly the import- 
ance of clipping the queen’s wings, and yet all 
these people say they cannot afford a dollar 
for a journal. 


_ [have 50 swarms. Bees wintered well in cellar but not 
in bee house. This spring Iam satisfied that the bees 
breed faster in bee house than outsidé, but it seems im- 
possible to raise and mate young queens in the same. 
H. H. RosEBRocK, Owatonna, Minn., June 23d, '77. 

We presume our friend refers to a house 
apiary. We have had just as good success 
with queens in the house, as with those out- 
side. Are not your entrances too nearly aiike 
friend R.? 


TOO MUCH HONEY. 

T have read a great many reports from others of spring 
dwindling but this spring is the first that I have had any 
experience in the matter, having lost two that were as 
strong (apparently) as any, but as | lifted out the frames 
and found but little empty comb I carhe-to the conclusion 
that it was caused from want of room faté‘in the fall for 
them to raise young bees to take the place of the old ones 
that so soon die off in the spring ; what do you think ? 

. H. A. PALMER, Madora, Iowa, July 16th, 1877. 

We can hardly think your bees or any oth- 
ers ever had spring (dwindling from having 
too much honey in the hives judging from the 
experiments we have made. Last fall several 
rather weak colonies were put on combs of 
solid sealed honey on purpose to test the mat- 
ter, and in some cases they were obliged to 
build bits of comb at the ends of the frames to 
contain the honey removed in order to get 
clustering room, but instead of injuring them, 
it seemed to be just what was needed. These 
stocks were never in danger of clustering at 
one side of the hive while their food was all 
at the other, but as soon a8 they began brood- 
rearing, the sealed honey and seaied brood, 
ran together so that it was sometimes puzzling 
to tell one from the other. As soon as they 
began work in the sectious-the honey was car- 
ried above out of the way, and if can have our 
bees in this shape every winter, we (and the 
bees too) will be perfectly suited. Old bees, 
and too much honey, have been quite a favor- 
ite way of explaining losses. Was it guess 
work on paper, or the results of really sharp 
looking into the hives ? 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





Ave. 








Our honey gathering here i3 about over. T extract- 
ed June 20th to 234 1500 Ibs. (mostly poplar) honey 
from 23 stands. Had it not rain fer two weeks 
almost daily, could have extracted{earlier, and by this 
ttme have taken as much more of white clover, &. 
As it is, the combs of hives tnat did not swarm are 
from half to two-thirds full. How will it do to make 
artificial swarms irom strongest hives after honey 
gathering is over, putting them on these partly filled 
combs? How can! get fdn. uilt into comb when 
pees are not making honey? What is the best way of 
making nuclet for queen rearing in fall ? 

O. BRUMFIELD, Brumfield Station, Ky., July 3, °77. 

It will do first rate to divide strong hives 
after the honey season is over, but be sure you 
bring them all up strong before winter. By 
feeding cheap sugar, you can get fdn. built out 
very fast and at small expense. Yellow or 
brown sugar is cheaper than white. Glucose 
sugar will probably be cheaper than cither, 
but it needs some experimenting with; who 
has tried it? : 

Make nuclei in the fall, precisely as we have 
directed for the summer, but be very careful 
about robbing, and about uniting bees from 


different hives. 





POPLAR, 

The poplar tree of the South that produces honey fs 
the Liriodendron Tulipefera natural oruer Magnoli- 
acee. We call it yellow poplar here. It produces 
very nice lumber. I make my frames of it. I¢ is not 
xood tor hives uniess well painted as it shrinks awful- 
ly in dry weather. 8. D. DuDGbk, 

Chattanooga. Tenn., July 7th, 1877. 

We half suspected this popiar was our com- 
mon whitewood, but several things seem to 
indicate otherwise. It is known by all three 
names, tulip, whitewood and poplar. Just be- 
fore clover opens, we often fivd a dark very 
thick honey; this we presume is the tulip hon- 
ey. We have seen it stated that the large lily 
shaped blossoms, sometimes contain a tabie- 
spoonfal of honey. 





I bought 2 swarms of bees last fall and now have 4 
good ones. They Lave cost me hives and all $39, and 
have not received a cent from them yer, so I do not 
feel like getting an extractor now. E, F. SIBLEY. 

Spenver, Massachusetts, June 20, 1877. 


My bees will work on the fan. before they will on 
old comb out of hives that the bees died in last win- 
ter. Ithonght todoa good thing, buying ench and 
jastening in frames, but I don’t weat any more if I 
can get the fan. V. PaGe, Kennedy, N. Y., June 25. 


The fan. which I got from you this spring gives per- 
fect satistaction. Queens lay in it just as readily as 
in natural comb. The extractor also works well. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Milwaukee, Wis. July 6, ’27. 


Iam much pleased with the tdrn. which I ree’d from 
you, some six weeks ago, The sheets were soon 
drawn out and made beautiful straight walls. I have 
extracted from some of them the thira time. Three 
theeis were filled with eggs that hatched workers. 
jn future, I shall use only worker fdn., then I can use 
it in lower story if I wish to. I rec’d a dollar queen 
irom C. C. Vaughan, Esq., Columbia, Tenn., the 27th 
of May, her progeny are beginning to labor out-doors, 
and have the marks of purity. I am ‘delighted at the 
success, and have ordered from him another one. 

We are having a good yield of honey from poplar, 
persimmon. holly, (an evergreen in our bottoms), and 
wild grape blooms. My bees are now gathering from 
my buekwhbeat. Our fall honey is from the golden- 
rod, which makes a delicious honey. 

The trees have been literally covered with honey 
dew, but strange to say, I have never seen a bee gath- 
ering it. Some fell in large drops, on a clondless day 
—no aphides abou: it. C. C. SHIPP. 

Spring Dale, Miss., July 5th, 1877. 


IT notice there is great mortality among bees in some 
portions of onr State, and the loss not only falis upon 
the novice but upon the most experienced bee-keep- 
ers as well, Now I wonid lise to inquire in what kind 





of a cellar the bees were wintered. I think there is a 
great difference in the kind of soil. A very porous, 
gravelly or sandy soil will make a better eellar for 
wintering bees than one dug in hard pan orclay; the 
latter holds moisture, causes mould, and needs the 
most thorough ventilation. I would like to compare 
notes with those who have lost, and see if we can 
blame the kind of cellar. J. H. MARTIN, 
Hartford, N. Y., July 5th, 1877. 


The white fdn. is very nice; the bees work it out to 
an almost impalpable thickness, but Ido not think 
they can work it early in spring or late in the fall as 
well ss the yellow. Am highly pleased with your 
fdn.; I have distributed sume samples and think you 
will get some orders. 

Am getting some honey, but slowly, not more than 
one week of honey weat here this season. Bass- 
wood has come and gone, a total failure. vet I have 
one hive working steadily in 40 boxes 4x5 ¥ x55, and 
will hang some sections to-day noon, a la Root. Bee- 
keeping with me isa pastime although it has paid 
well for the money and time. J. M. SHUCK. 

Des Moines, lowa, July 14th, 1877. 


Blasted Hopes? Yessir! My cellar has a capacity 
for lev hives, and I hoped to keep mv aplary within 
that number. It has now multiplied much beyond 
these figures (131) and the hope of crowding them all 
into that cellar is—is—*non est.”’ 

D. P. LANE, Koshkonong, Wis., July 14th, ’77. 


CHAFF HIVES. 

I have heen making some chaff hives and in trying 
to simplify the work did away with the offset inside 
making room for 12 frames above and below, all run- 
ning one way. I provided for getting in the lower 
ones by a groove as Cook suggests, but am not wel) 
pleased with its working. Is there any objection to 
making the Jower story as large one way as the upper 
and so making two sides straight ? Would that be too 
much room for one queen to occupy profitably ? As 
they shou'd last manv years and it is much work to 
make them, it is an object to get them convenient and 
profitable as well as easy to make. Wonld sawdust 
and shavings from a planing mill be as good or better 
than chaff to fill ? D.C, UNDERHILY. 

Seneca, Fils., July 7th, 1877. 

So large a brood chamber as you mention, 
we have found unprofitabie, for even if the 
space is filled with frames of section boxes, 
they will not be used so long as they have 
plenty of room above. We have given this 
Matter a pretty thorough test, and would not 
have the brood apartment more than wide 
enough for 10 L. frames, and even then, unless 
the queen is unusual, we would use section 
boxes at the sides in summer, and chaff cush- 
ions in winter. We have now in use, a chaff 
hive of which the inside is a cube of two feet 
on each side, the brood in the centre, and sec- 
tions all round and above it. The greater 
part of the honey is stored above the brood ; 
after they were given plenty of room above, 
the sections at the sides were pretty noarly 
abandoned. 

Sawdust and fine shavings are considerably 
used in place of chaff, but while no one seems 
to think them better, several, with friend 
Townley among them, seem to think them not 
as good. About the best results we have seen 
with chaff, have been where the bees gnawed 
through the eushions, and let the chaff al! 
over and in among them, like a nest of mice in 
a straw stack, for all the world. The chaff 
did not seem to annoy them in the least, and 
they reared brood briskly, right through the 
very worst kind of spring weather. While I 
should hardly be prepared to advise such a 
course of proceedure, as a general thing, I do 
feel every day convinced of the importance of 
having the chaff or shavings as close to the 
bees as we possibly can get it. 
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I had a swarm of bees come off May 2ist, and au- 
other May 30th. I put them in Simplicity hives; they 
are all very stron t they have not yet commence 
to build comb. hat is the matter? The weather is 
now and has been very wet and very cool; has that 
anything to do with it? They are black bees. 

H. Berry, Medina, Kas., June 10, 1877. 

They get no honey, is all that’s wrong, and 
if not fed under such circumstances, they often 
starve. ae ee 

I am not banished to the column of blasted hopes 
yet. My 12 hives that I saved through the winter, 
are now roaring in 36 good colonies. Some have given 
me 15 lbs. comb honey, and one gave me one swarm 
and 36 lbs. of box honey. I am preparing to move 
them into the sunk lands in July, and I have a wild 
scheme in view, of raising queens and capturing wild 
bees for their subjects. Iwill report when I get in 
operation, but shall not tell how it is done, lest some 
one may capture your bees or mine, instead of wild 
ones. A. J. SAVAGE, Lakeville, Mo., June 25th. 

We have tried trapping bees, friend S., but 
it always turned out that we could get bees 
and queens cheaper by the regular plan of 
raising them in the apiary, than we could by 
trapping them, even if the bee trees were al- 
ready found and given to us. 


Prospect never was better for a goes honey season ; 
honey is coming in rapidly now. Basswood is going 
to be full of bloom, and white clover is abundant. 
Showers occasionally, and all nature jis lovely. Your 
tumble servant is awful busy. J. H. MARTIN, 

Hartford, N. Y., June 7, 1877. 

We suspect, friend M., that your being “aw- 
tul busy” is the secret of the whole of it, and 
if such zs the case we hope you and your bees 
may always be thus busy—and happy. 


ABSCONDING. 

On the 27th of May my bees commenced to swarm. 
i successfully hived 3 or 4, and had just hived another 
when a swarm issued and withou settling went right 
into the last named swarm ; both being very large the 
hive would not hold them, and consequently I was 
unable to close it at night. Both swarms remained 
for two days, and made a gooi deal of comb, when 
they suddenly left, I osepers for-the woods. This has 
happened four times this season, making a loss of 8 
firstswarms. How can you account for it? Could I 
have done anything to prevent their leaving, or should 
I have endeavored to separate them at first? In all 
canes the hive was so full that it could not be shut 
down, 

UTILITY OF SAWDUST. 


1 have adopted your plan of having sawdust in front 
ot hives, and find it answers admirably. In two in- 
stances I have picked the queen up an bees were 
swarming, and placed her among the swarm, where 
had it been in long grass [should probably not have 
seen her, and as she coulG not dy, she would to a cer- 
tainty have been lost. FRED PENFOLD. 

Richmond, Quebec, June 25, 1877. 

You did a very unwise thing in letting the 
bees remain in a hive so small that it would 
not hold them, whether it was one large swarm 
or two ordinary ones. An upper story would 
probably have made them all right, but a comb 
of brood would have been much the safer way, 
as we advised in “absconding swarms.” It is 
generally thought most profitable to divide 
these double swarms. The loss of 8° first 
swarms, is certainly paying pretty dearly fora 
little experience. When you saw a second 
swarm going in with the first you should have 
carried the hive away toa new stand, and if 
that did not separate the queens, you could 
have easily found one of them. Where your 
hives are light and easy to handle, like the 
Simplicity, it is an easy matter to separate or 
livide colonies by moving them to a new lo- 
cation. We agree with you in regard to the 
sawdust. 








Prof. A. J. Cook:—In one of our late reports of 
“State Board of Agriculture” you enquire if any one 
has observed the occurrence of honey dew in this 

art of the State. I would say that [I observed it in 
his township about the year 1852 on the S E. part of 
Sec. 3. It extended over a good portion of that part 
of the section. Idon’t remember ever observing it 
before that date, nor since. The leaves of the trees 
and shrubs almost dripped, they were so thickly cov- 
ered with that singular substance. H. A. ATKINS, 

Locke, Mich., March 26, 1877. 


On the 8th I removed 4 black queens from a colony, 
and on the 9th gave them a queen cell from my im- 
ported mother, which batched on the llth. To-day, 
the 16th, at 35¢ o’clock, they have thrown out a large 
swarm with the young queen, There are natural 
queen cells formed in the old hive, but neither eggs or 
larve in them. Ihave given them a card of brood 
and eggs from imported mother. Is this kind ot 
swarming unusual. T. T. DELZELL. 

Hersey, Mich., June 16, 1877. 

Such cases as you mention occur sometimes, 
especially when honey is coming in rapidly, 
and it may be well at such times to destroy all 
the cells that have been started, after liberat- 
ing the queen. Mr. Langstroth always ad- 
vised cutting out the queen cells when a queen 
had been introduced. Yours was a case of 
what would be properly termed “after swarm- 
ing,” although no first swarm issued. Your 
having removed the old queen virtually 
amounted to the same thing. 


What do _ think of transterring them into new 
hives after I get one swarm each from them * Would 
you advise me to buy an extractor this fall taking 
trom all my bees their fall honey and feeding them 
sugar for winter ? 

I have built a house 749 stuffed with sawdust 4 inch - 
es deep. Will it do to put 12 colonies of bees in 
through the winter without any ventilation ? 

CHARLES P,. MULFORD., 

Berkshire Centre, Vt., Jane 17th, 77. 

If you should undertake to transfer a hive 
after it had swarmed, you would very likely 
find so much honey in the way that your 
combs would all mash down in a heap, after 
they were cut loose from the old hive. If you 
have old stout combs without much honey in 
the way, yerhaps you might get along with 
little trouble. You can empty the pieces with 
an extractor, so as to do it very easily. At 
the present prices of both sugar and honcy, 
we would not extract to feed sugar. 

At present we favor out-door wintering, and 
would much rather risk.so small a number of 
colonies out-doors than in your house. Have 
them well protected with chaff or straw, close 
up to the cluster of bees. Your 12 colonies 
would hardly need any special provision for 
ventilation. . 


Bees doing well but very cross; would like to eat 
me if they could. I like the Simplicity hive very 
much; have only one other in use, and shall transfer 
thatin August. J.J. WHITE, Clinton, Mich., June 2%. 

We knew bees were fond of sweets, but we 
never before heard of their trying to eat up 
their keeper; maybe you have becn- spilling 
honey about. : 





I ree’d the fdn. and put it intoS trames the same 
evening —at 8 A. M. this morning I examined them and 
found 3 filled out complete, and the other 2 progress- 
ing finely ; some honey stored in all—this in a queen- 
less colony. Beltore Lsent for mine all bee-keepers 
in our country seemed to be under the impression 
that the only recommendation it had was trom the 
manutacturers, but I assure you t believe every pound 
worth $8.0 to any person using them properly. I 
will not be without it if I can get it when wanted. 

B. GRAUAM, Johnstown, Pa., June 25th, 1877. 
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To combine the two (see page 133, Ist column, 
GLEANINGS for May), why not use here and 
there 5 pin traps? Numbers of these might be easily 
and cheaply mounted in groups or rows, at any va- 
eant spot in your house apiary. 

Speaking of the house apiary, I should recommend 
sheet zine for the roof. which would require no paint- 
ing, answers well and does not rust. I use it also to 
rest the ends of my frames on, in the hive. It would 
beat tin for putting in joints of boards for covers, as 
it does not rust. Ilike your A BC much. 

CuHas, E, FLETCHER, 


Luscombe, Dawlish, England, May 17, 1877. 

We have thought of the trap, and similar ar- 
rangements, to let stray bees get out of the 
house apiary, and will make a trial of it; al-| 
though we fear they will not use them, for 
they seem in warm weather to stand round on 
the walls and ceiling very contentedly, with- | 
out trying to get out. 

Zinc costs considerably more than tin in our | 
country, per square foot, and we can hardly | 
agree with you that it does not rust. That} 
zinc and galvanized iron are poisonous for 
utensils containing liquids used for food or 
drink, is now pretty thoroughly established. 
This latter point Ihave just decided to my | 
perfect satisfaction by a practical test. Zinc | 
or galvanized iron should never be used for 
honey extractors, or for holding honey. 
Thanks for your kind suggestions, friend F. 





The curved end knife you sent me is a perfect. beauty. 
Don’t you think seven cents a discouraging price for 
choice extracted honey ? That is what a prominent deal- 
er in the West = me for a lot of seven barrels recently. 

Wa. H. WaRk, Bayou Goula, L1., June 18th, °77. 


EARLY SWARMING ; DISTANCE ITALIANS FLY, XC. 


Lalways winter on summer stand, never lost a swarm 
in frame hive in my life, and have been keeping Italians 
for five years. I have 18 stands and work for box honey, | 
not increase, as I have no ground room for more. Have | 
in ordinary seasons taken 32 four lb. boxes of nice box | 
honey from one hive and two artificial swarms in Aug. 
and Sept. Luse large 10 frame hives and have strong 
stecks. I have one stand of blacks as strong as the Ital- 
ians are, but get almost nothing from them except cards 
of brood for building up weaker ones. Have one stand of 
hybrids some better than blacks, yet inferior to wed 
Italians. Last winter was a fatal one to very many s 
in Sussex Co., some of my neighbors lost one-half to uhree- 
fourths of their stock, others had to feed. I lost one 
swarm which came out on 16th of Sept. last year and 
smothered in a drift of snow this spring with plenty of 
honey to have carried it through; it was in a little box 
and I took no care of it or would not have lost it. My 
Italians commenced swarming April 12th; 6 or 7 weeks 
before I heard of a swarm elsewhere; my last was on 
May 19th. My Italians being the only ones in 10 or 12 
miles, have been seen in our mill branches gathering pol- 
len, &c., 4 miles from town or from home. 

L. W. Betts, Millsborough, Del., June 36th, ’77. 








THICK AND THIN HIVES. 

I aotice you have discarded the hoop hive; is the closed 
end Quin frame. open to the same objection (too 
much ventilation)? if not, how thick should the end pieces 
be? Would % inch do? “ENQUIRER.” 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 2d, 1877. 

I think the Q. hive without outside case, if 
made of half inch stuff, would be objectionable 
for the reason mentioned, especially in spring 
and fall. Where the hives are made of thin 
stuff, and made with open joints, we have 
found the combs next the outside left empty, 
or only partly filled. Where the section boxes 
are well protected as in the house apiary 
where we have them covered with chaff cush- 
ions even during this July weather, we find 
them filled and sealed over much the quickest. 
During summer weather thin hives may do 
very well, but asa general thing we much 





prefer those of inch lumber. The chaff hives 





bear the direct rays of the summer sun, the 
best of any we have ever used. We find no 
trouble with the hoop hives for wintering, but 
the difficulty is during the season of comb 
building. I would use an outer case for the 
closed end Q. frames. 


I often hear farmers say that keeping bees and fancy 
poultry was for another class of people, and not for farm- 
ers; and a great many who keep bees have got the old 
straw hive and brimstone their bees in the fall ; others 
ke3p the common dung hill fowl and say it will not pay 
to get another breed. A year ago I bought a trio of white 
crested black Polands and last summer I raised 175 young 
chickens for which I refused an offer of $200. Four years 
ago I commenced meen my bees ; in the first place I tho’t 
I would keep them only to have honey for my own use, 
but they did so well that I sold the first year honey to 
the amount of $50, the second year $56, the third year $60, 


| fourth year $45, and now have 9 colonies of bees left that 


are worth $100,00. Why can not other farmers do the 
same ? D. N. Kern, Shimersville, Pa. 

I bought two cslonies of Mrs. Grimm, increased to five 
and took 125 lbs. good extracted honey worth $25.00. 
Wintered by placing a box a few inches larger each way 
over them packed with buckwheat chaff. They win- 
tered finely. Before the middle of May their hives were 
crowded full of bees with so many drones hatching | 
feared for my honey crop; when lo, out came the bees 
crowding and dragging out the drones from a few dozen 
toa full pint fromahive. Did you ever before hear of 
bees killing off their drones in the spring? What made 
them do it? S. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Mich., June 4th, 1877. 

Bees very often rear a large number of 
drones, during fruit bloom, especially when it 
yields abundantly; and during the dearth of 
pasturage that almost always occurs before 
clover comes out, they are frequently killed 
off as in the fall. This is quite an expense it 
is true, and we should cither take means to 
prevent their being reared, or keep up the sup- 
ply of food during the interim, that they may 
be ready for early swarming or queen rearing, 
without the necessity of rearing a whole new 
crop of drones. It is quite common for them 
to be killed off as you mention. 


One word more for fdn. We have traded bees for 
old combs every spring, with our less fortunate neigh- 
bors, and know their value, but after testing fdn.. 
being rather prejudiced against it on the start, on ac- 
count of the cost, we have decided it to be worth 
more than the old combs. We never want another 
comb built without it. It pays = Pe get all worker 


cells. ° H. P. SAYLES. 
Hartford, Wis., July 5th, 1877. 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 

While so many have complained about their im- 
ported queens Iam more than satisfied with mine, 
she is certainly a beauty in every respect. 1 received 
her from J. M. C. Taylor. Last yeer I thought ot 
renting a pew in * Blasted Hopee,” but this greg my 
bees are in splendid order while nearly all of my 
neighbors have lost heavily from spring dwindling. 
I am on the top of a hill where the wind blew so du- 
ring the cold spring weather that it kept my bees in 
their hives. At least that is my theory. 

H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis., May 17th, 77. 

We agree with you exactly; not only have 
we had better success in wintering than ever 
before, since our bees were reared from the 
imported stock, but we have bees that work 
in the boxes without a single exception. We 
have until this season had black bees in our 
apiary, and our neighbors in the country who 
have them, have afforded us a full opportunity 
of testing their respective merits for box hon- 
ey. The freshly imported stock are far ahead 
of them; in fact they frequently fill boxes at a 
fair rate, when the blacks are losing in weight 
every day. 
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Cur Homes. 


Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall net stand before mean 
men.—Proverbs 22; 29. 

-\s7OW some people are naturally ingenious, 
t 3 others are naturally patient, still others 

*" are very accurate, without, an effort 
seemingly; but all these people have faults in 
some other direction probably, for no one in- 
dividual ever possesses naturally all these de- 
sirable qualities, I believe. hat shall be | 
done? Shall we follow entirely the bent of| 
our own inclinations, or shall we try to make 
up up by cultivation, what we lack naturally? 

When I was a lad, music was one of the ex- 
ercises of the school I attended, but in spite of 
all my kind teacher could say, I almost dog- | 
gedly refused to take part in the exercises. 1 
knew I could not sing, and I did not want to 
try. After a time, when I saw what progress 
my mates were making, and how they seemed 
to enjoy the work, for work it was most as- 
suredly, I began to wish I too was one among 
them, but the same foolish pride stood in the 
way, and I could not think of going to my 
teacher, and telling her I was sorry and would 
like to be permitted to join with the rest, and | 
have my education a well balanced and sym- | 
metrical one like the rest of the pupils. It is 
true, I did not feel the loss of not understand- 
ing the notes very much, for many years, but 
when I took the Sabbath school work, O how 
many times, has memory gone back to the 
time when I would not acquire the knowledge, | 
I now needed so much. It was much the | 
same with grammar—perhaps more than one | 
of my readers have divined as much already— | 
and [ argued the matter with my parents un- 
til they were somewhat inclined to think | 
grammar was not perhaps so very essential, | 
just because I liked mathematics and some , 
other studies better. I saw my mistake later | 
in life, and partially made amends, but the | 
penalty has to be paid now, when I am very | 
anxious to give you my friends a journal that | 
is at least respectable. 

Some years ago the editor of our county pa- 
per made the remark that if one had good 
common sense, grammar was of comparatively 
little importance. I thought this a very wise 
saying at the time, but after having carefully 
studied the subject, and satisfied myself by ac- 
tual trial how difficult it was to produce com- 
position even tolerably free from errors, I 
came to the conclusion that I should be very 
poorly satisfied with the degree of perfection, 
judging by his paper, he deemed was all that 
was really needed. I would not havé it un- 
derstood that a person should excel in every 
thing, by any means, but if we are going to 
fill any position creditably, if we are guing to 
demand high wages and have our services 
eagerly sought for, we must have a good gen- 
eral education to start with. I do not mean 
the education to be obtained at schools and 
colleges alone, but good common sense, and a 
faculty of being handy any where. When I 











| 








see a college graduate undertake to dfivea 
nail and unhesitatingly turn the point in such | 
a way that itis sure to split the wood, I feel | 





that his education has been ofa nature that 
has not taught him how to make it practically 
useful. 

One who is ambitious to command high wa- 
ges, should be ever on the alert; there can 
hardly bea place where circumstances may 
call him, where he has nothing to do, for there 
is always something being done, that it will 
be worth his while to study. If you are wait- 
ing for a train, look about and see if there are 
not mechanics at work; while I would not en- 
courage impertinence, I would adyise to be 
Yankee enough to talk with your fellow trav- 
ellers. In making a trip to visit a bee-keeper, 
I rode a few miles with a man who proved to 
be a market gardener. He had made tomatoes 
a specialty and his little history of his trials 
and successes told in his simple way, Wes full 
of interest. He came to our shores a poor 
man, having every thing to learn, but willing 
to work. He had bad luck, failures and dis- 
couragements, very much like those we bee- 
keepers have to deal with, but he conquered at 
last, and the smile of pride with which he 
pointed out to me his own neat little home 
with its smiling gardens, all the fruits of the 
tomato business, was worth more to me than 
the last chanter of some thrilling romance, or 
the closing scene of some grand play at a the- 
atre. The tomato story, had given me much 
useful practical knowledge, but the gas-lights 
and fiction that I used to think I enjoyed so 
much, left not one valuable idea comparatively. 

Have you no taste for tomatoes and rural 
industries, driving nails and working in the 
hot sun? Ihave known people who had no 
taste for work of any kind, and yet | am very 
sure they had a taste for things that had cost 
others hard toil and labor. Were they happy 
in idleness and selfishness? If I am not mis- 
taken, an idle person is always a selfish one ; 
at ‘east when Iam idle—sitting still when I 
do not need rest, 1 am sure I am acting selfish- 
ly. It seems to me it is a kind of foolish self- 
ishness too, for one who will not work, gets 
very little for himself, of anything that is de- 
sirable. 

It is pretty difficult for a physician to make 
any progress in curing a patient before the 
patient will admit himself to be ill. 
we who are working for somebody else, un- 
hesitatingly decide that the fault is all with 
our employers, and none of it with ourselves. 
that we do not get better wages, very likely 
nothing can be done in the way of improve- 
ment. I do not mean to say that employees 
are the only ones who need educating, by any 
means, for we are all of us employers more or 
less, as well as employees. If we are conscious 
of our need of improvement, or even if we are 
only conscious of having a need of more mon- 
ey, we are ready for work, that is if we have 
decided to pay the price, of “more money.” It 
may be that after having done every thing in 
your power, your efforts will be apparently 
ubheeded, and your pains will all be like cast- 
ing pearls before swine. Be of good cheer my 
friend; you are by no means the first one who 
has become weary in well doing, and won- 
dered whether it were really any use trying 
to melt hearts of stone. Your reward will 
come in due time, and it may come in a way 
quite unexpected. 


And if 
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Be on hand promptly, and let those who 
may be waiting for you learn to depend on 
you as on the rising of the sun. Be accurate 
in small matters, no matter how much the ef- 
fort may cost yeu, and when you'find it im- 
possible to meet your appointments, notify the 
one who is depending on you as quickly as 
possible, and if you should happen to exhibit 
more zeal in small matters than is usual, or 
really necessary, do not mind it if you are 
laughed at. The laugh will very soon come 
on the other side if you persevere. If it is your 
business to sweep, do the sweeping so thor- 
oughly that if there is to be any extreme, it 
will be on the safe side, for it is an easy mat- 
ter to learn to do sweeping poorly or hastily, 
if you should be desired to do it in that way. 
When a hand can be found that will do his 
work well and thoroughly every time, even if 
he be not arapid workman, it is a very easy 
matter to learn to do it fast. Be sure that 
what you do is done right, and keep your wits 
about you. We have just hada number of 
girls and women at work putting up section 
boxes, but every new hand would have to be 
told one or more times that the sections must 
be put into the large frames so that the strip 
of fdn. was on the upper side. After watching 
the matter carefully, every little while a sec- 
tion would be found upside down, and finally 
we were obliged to caution the hands at the 
apiary, against putting on any upper. stories, 
without looking to see if the girls had not 
made some such blunders, because one such 
mistake, would result in having the honey 
running as soon as the upper story was taken 
off, and very likely the daubing of a whole lot 
of honey. Our errand boy, 9 years old, asked 
if he might put sections together ; being ina 
hurry, I told him to go to work, and I would 
show him how, after awhile. He was forgot- 
ten, put when I went to look over his work, I 
did not find a single mistake in several hives 
that he had filled. The reason was that 
he had at a glance taken in the whole purpose 
of the work, and knew as well why the fdn. 
was hung from the top bar, how the bees got 
in, and how the frame full was hurg in the 
hive, as he did why his eyes were located near 
the tcp of his head, instead of near his heels. 

If you are going to be valuable, you must 
be observing ; you are not only to know how 
the work is to be done, but just why it is to be 
done so. If you are desired to use any kind 
of machinery, you should as speedily as possi- 
ble, learn all about the machinery. If your 
employer finds that you are smart enough to 
put it in repair when it gets out of order, in- 
stead of putting him to the expense of a ma- 
chinist, and the consequent delay, he will be 
very likely to bear it in mind when it comes 
time to decide how much he can afford to pay 
you. Besides, where the person who uses & 
machine is in the habit of repairing it, he will 
be pretty sure to see that it is kept well oiled, 
and is not allowed to be kept running when it 
is unfit for work. Expensive machinery is 
sometimes allowed to run without oil, or with 
the screws or rivets loose, in a way that re- 
sults in very expensive breakdowns, just be- 
cause the persons having them in charge, 
were careless or indifferent about the work 
on which they were employed. 








I am well aware that it isa much easier 
matter to tell what ought to be done, than to 
do it, and that it is easier to tell the faults o1 
others than to see our own; but those who 
have fought the battle and come off conquer- 
ors, knuw that we can in time shake off these 
besetting sins, and that the victory is well 
worth all the toil and pains. 

Are you disappointed in your expectations ? 
Then school yourself to being more modest in 
your promises, and try to make it a point to 
do a little better than you agree. Are you 
constantly making mistakes? Do everything 
so slowly and deliberately that you can not 
blunder, and recognizing your weak point, en- 
deavor by every possible means to avoid leav- 
ing a chance for mistakes to creep in. This 
latter point is one on which considerable 
study has been spent, and our railway and ex- 
press companies have devised some very inge 
nious ways and plans to render mistakes al- 
most an impossibility. I will mention a few 
of the devices and plans that have come under 
my observation. 

Where certain tools are used by many hands, 
it is very difficult to have all remember to put 
them in their proper places. Ifa picture of 
the hatchet and saw are made on the wall just 
where they are to be hung, no one, not even 
the smallest child, can fail to understand 
where the place is. If the wall is white, the 
figure of the tool may be painted some dark 
color. 

If you have many duties to attend to, and 
find you are liable to forget some of them, 
note them down on a slate, and make it a 
point to examine the contents of this slate 
once or twice every day. If you, during the 
day, think of something that needs attention, 
note it on a piece of paper, and if you have 
learned by past experience that you are likely 
to forget all about your paper if you put it in 
your pocket, do not put it there but carry it 
in your hand until you can put it on your 
slate. In our own business there are four oi 
us who have boxes or pigeon holes for our 
work, and as each one has his department, all 
letters and orders are distributed as they come 
from the office, where they belong. This ar- 
rangement has proven so satisfactory, that we 
often write orders for each other and drop 
them into the proper boxes even while we are 
sitting side by side, that each one may work 
on silently without interruption, and take up 
each different item with deliberation, and in 
its proper order. 

Young carpenters make many mistakes in 
taking dimensions; especially if they -depend 
upon feet and inches. To avoid this, I would 
not use a rule, but would cut a stick of the ex- 
act length wanted. To avoid cutting so many 
sticks, simply taek two lath together so that 
they give the length wanted. So much trouble 
has resulted from measuring for the dimen- 
sions of frames, hives, &c., that I have been 
obliged to emphatically insist that hands 
should not use squares or rules, but the stand- 
ard guages that are provided for ail the differ- 
ent sizes of frames. A bee-keeper once said the 
only way he could get accurate hive stuff, was 
to take one board to the lumber mill, and tell 
them to make so many pieces like that. When 
this was done, to take the next piece and so 
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on, for just as surely as they were shown two 
different pieces at once, just so sure were they 
to get something mixed. It is quite probable 
these frequent misunderstandings were not all 
the fault of one party, but both; fora really 
valuable business person will give a very care- 
Jess person a message so plain and brief, that 
he can hardly make a mistake. Many people 
in giving their orders say too much, and 
clothe their directions in such a mass of un- 
important matter, that they are almost sure of 
being misunderstood. 

If you have directions that you wish to give 
a child, or any one who will be pretty sure to 
be careless or forgetful, first decide in your 
own mind the very simplest way in which you 
can put it, and then make them repeat it over 
after you to be sure you are not misunder- 
stood. If they then make a mistake, blame 
yourself, and not the child. 

It may bea heroic thing to stand before a 
cannon’s mouth in battle, but my friends there 
is a great demand for the kind of heroism that 
is required to enable you to bear the blame 
yourself, of many of these little vexations of 
every day life. When something is amiss, and 
everybody is ready to exclaim “It was not I,” 
give me the one whois manly enough to take 
all his share and a little more, without a word 
of attempt to put it on some other person’s 
shoulders. Take apon yourself more hard la- 
bor, and give freely of your hard earnings if 
need be, but do not show yourself cowardly, 
or selfish, where some one must suffer. 

Now a word to employers; it struck me the 
other day that the familiar lines we have many 
of us learned in our childhood, showed just 
abont the spirit that an employer needed. 

* Let love through all your actions rur, 
And all your words ve mild.” 

How far, O how very far, does my own life 
fall short of this. And yet I know perfectly 
well, that love and mildness would be the 


most powerful arguments that could possibly | 


be used, for carrying on a manufacturing es- 
tablishment profitably. Why is it, that we 
can not follow in that straight and narrow 
path, when we know it is so much safer, bet- 
ter in every way, and even more profitable. 

An employer can be firm and decided, can 
tnsist on a faithful performance of the work as 
he directs, can reprove heedlessness, dishon- 
esty, untruthfulness, outbreaks of temper, &c., 
and all with mildness, nay, even with a kindly 
look, but it is one of the hardest tasks to do, 
of any thing I ever tried in all my life. Noth- 
ing but earnest fervent prayer for strength, 
patience and courage, has enabled me to do 
this work as I feel it should be done, and as a 
reward for even my humble efforts, I have 
about me earnest and faithful friends, instead 
of those who otherwise might have been ene- 
mies, or something akin to it. Nay, farther, 
not a single hand has been discharged, since 
the new light began to dawn on my own life, 
and may God grant that no such unpleasant 
occurrence may ever take place in our peace- 
ful workshop. 

Continued next month. 





_ Now I know you will many of you be disappointed 
in not finding your communications in this No.; in 
fact I am disappointed mvself, to find GLEANINGS 
will hold no more, for I have many items that 
Thad decided must go in. 





MAKING SECTION BOXES. 
¥ AM much pleased with your section boxes, I am 





the better prepared to appreciate the fine work- 

mansbip d operet. aiter my own efforts at making 
them. I am bothered somewhat by cutting grooves of 
unequal depths across the ends. I think I shall have 
toclamp the bundles more G@rmly than with paper 
bands alone. ¥ 

There is another question or problem that I would 
like to have solved, viz, do bees work well in vour 
upper tier of secticns when you use the tin separators ? 
I had fears that two tiers of sections as you use them, 
with separators. would not be a success. I have been 
fitting up a few hives wita one tier of sections, 

Our honey harvest is yet to come in this locality, 
smart weed and Spanish needle being our main de- 
vendance. I have about 100 colonies of Italians and 
hybrids in L. hives. Have been using 4 |b. boxes 
mostirv. If you tind the sections as you use them O K, 
Ishali probably “go for” the Simplicities. [ make 
my own hives. Run saws by horse power. I will sav 
in this connection that I find a6 inch emery wheel 1 
inches thick used on the mandrel avery useful toc! 
for gumming saws when the teeth are \ inches or 
more between pointa. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, Ills , July 9th, 1877. 


We formerly used clamps made of wood to 
hold the pieces of the section boxes while they 
were being grooved, besides the paper bands 
that keep them in bundles, but we have recent- 
ly had some made of iron by our blacksmith. 
We give acut of them for they are very con- 
venient fora great variety of purposes, with 
circular saws. 


A 


We use the bands of paper also, that our 
work may be nicely bundled ready to ship or 
lay away. It requires practice to do nice 
work, and if the stuff is to be very exact, it 
can be planed after it is sawed out; as a little 
difference in the thickness of the stuff makes 
no difference at all in the size of the finished 
boxes, we think it will be unnecessary to go 
to this expense, especially as one who is ex- 
pert with saws, will do sawing that differs 
very little indeed, in appearance, from work 
finished with a planer. We prefer a saw with 
a wide set, to the grooving tool furnished with 
the Barnes’ saws. One groove at a time is all 
that can be done profitably with a foot power. 
To cut the whole 9 at once rapidly, needs 
about a ten horse power engine. 

To be sure the bees work in the upper tier 
of sections. We were well satisfied on that 
point, before making such hives largely. The 
tier next the brood frames, is perhaps as a gen- 
eral thing filled a little first, but by no 
means invariably; after these are removed, 
the upper ones are sealed while they are filling 
the lower ones again, thus keeping them con- 
tinuously at work. 

You are not the only one who is going for 
the Simplicities since it has been demonstrated 
that they give just as much honey—if we ex- 
cept the chaff hive—as any other, and are far 


cheaper and easier to handle than the most ex- . 


pensive and complicated ones. 

We have used an emery wheel, but as ours 
are all very fine toothed, we find files the most 
convenient. The half round files we advertise, 
are the best we have found. 

In regard to the 4 1b. boxes; we have some 
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very pretty ones. with glass on four sides filled 
with nice clover honey, yet we are unable to 
get even 15 cents per lb. for them, while the 
small sections, made of light wood, are in 
brisk demand at 25. The matter seems to be 
pretty well demonstrated, that sections 414 
inches square, holding just one lb. on an aver- 
age, are going to sell at better rates than any 
thing else ; there is no chance for argument, 
let consumers see both kinds, and if they 
choose the small light package, even at a high- 
er price, all objectors will soon fall into line 
no matter what may be their personal views. 





Humbugs ana Swindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
ali times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.} 








i there such a man as N. C. Mitchell, in Indianap- 
| olis, Ind.? I received the Bee-Keeners Directory 
—) from such a man advertising a bee hive at $1.00. I 
sent money for said hive but can get no hive nor an- 
swer from him. I have written several times. is ita 
humbug? He spqpks of you in his circular. Please 
let me Know. H. M. MORRIS. 

Rantoul, Iils., July 9th, 1877. 

We warned our readers nearly four years 
ago, that sending money to Mitchell was like 
pouring water into a tunnel; it is gone, hope- 
lessly. We have had warning in almost every 
No. published since then, but complaints like 
the above are still coming thick and fast. 


i DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes. 


Or Letters from These Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 





we bees are doing splendidly this spring. Had 
— — 





five colonies last fall. Wintered on summer 
stands; found all dead this spring. Bought 
two swarms of Italians, all doing well and bave in- 
creased to six. Pienty of white clover in this section | 
of the country. Am areader of GLEANINGS and like | 
it amazingly. H. H. SCHWILLY. | 
Yorkville, Nls., June 20th, 1877. | 
Although you have had some very bad luck 
friend 8., it just now occurs to us you do not 
belong here, after all, but somebody must be 
here or the department would run down. 


Your “Blasted Hopes” column was very s'im last | 
month. Every bee gone of twenty-three colonics. Not 
much honey ia prospect for aext Wincer’s buckwheat 
cakes. E, PLOWMAN. 

Lansing, I)ls., June 30ih, 1877. 

But we want to know how it came about | 
friend P. You are as bad asthe fellow that | 
told the Yankee he would tell him how he 
lost his arm, if he would promise to ask no | 
more questions. It was dit/en off. 














| hotes and Queries. | 


Seven thousand Ibs, honey so far. Will exceed 10,000 
lbs. this year. J.OaTMAN & Co. 
Dundee, Ills., July 16th, 1877. 


¢ 


I send youa paper, the Valley Herald published at 
our county seat which has a little article on “Bees ona 
rampage.” I would be glad to hear your views on the 
subject. What caused those bees to act so, &c.? Any 
thing from you will be read with interest. 

Joun W. HoopENPYLE. 

Looney’s Creek, Tenn., July 10th, 1877. 


BEES ON A RAMPAGE, 


Mr. Elisha Tate, who lives some fifteen miles from this 
place on the head of Battle Creek. met with quite a sin- 
gular misfortune on the 19th inst. He has, or did have 
at that time, about twenty hives of bees, and on that day, 
while all were away from the house except a daughter 
and the baby, the bees became mad from some cause or 
other, left their hives in large swarms and commenced to 
sting every. living thing on the place. They attacked the 
daughter, who fled from the house, leaving the babe on 
the bed. A fine jack was stung to death in the stable; 
all the chickens were killed. and a sheep, that was around 
the house, was stung so badly on the nose that that organ 
swelled to huge dimensions, causing death by suffocation. 
The cries of the daughter brought Mr. Tate to the house, 
and he preceeded to rescue his babe, whicb he found lit- 
erally covered with bees; and we understand that it was 
with great difficulty that its life was saved. Mr. T. at- 
a to destroy the bees at night by piling fodder on 
the hives and setting fire to it, but it only served to again 
arouse them and they attacked the family and compelled 
them to abandon their house and go to a neighbor’s. 

No one can account for the strange occurrence, Some 
think thatasnake must have visited the hives, as it is 
nee that bees have the greatest antipathy toward 
snakes. 


{The article is in all probability, considerably exagger- 
ated, as such things usually are, before ihey get into the 
papers, but it affords an excellent lesson nevertheless on 
the results of letting bees get into a habit of robbing each 
other, or of finding honey scattered about the premises. 
I tried in the A B ©, ANGER OF BEES, to illustrate it, but 
the above does it still better. The worst season seems to 
be after basswood is over, and the bees seem to get espec- 
ially crazy, if they even get a smell of this aromatie hon- 
ey left carelessly about the hives. One who has never 
seen such a state of affairs, can hive but little idea of the 
furious way in which they sting everything, snd every- 
body. The remedy,is to get a kettle of coals and put in 
enough chips or sawdust to make a “big smoke”; carry 
this out among the hives and procved to close every hive 
that shows any symptoms of being robbed. Shut up ev- 
ery bit of honey where nota bee can get at it, and do 
your work well, for they will at such times wedge into 
and get through cracks that would make one think inch 
boards were hardly protection enough. Just before dark, 
let all the robbers go home, and be up betimes next morn- 
ing to see that all entrances are close and small. and that 
all the hives are bee tight. An experienced hand, will 
restore peace and quietness in a very short time, in such 
a demoralized apiary. Biack bees sre much worse than 
Italians, for the latter will usually hold their stores 
against any number of assailants ; good strong well made 
hives, of ltahitins. with plenty of bees and brood in each, 
will b2-in litthe danger of any such “raids,” although we 
have seen the wounded and slain piled up in heaps be- 
fore robbers would desist and give up trying to force an 
entrance. | 














You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comer 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
ALIAN QUEENS and Bees for sale, at the 
Jalian apiary ot 
E. E. SHATTUCK, Los Angeles, Cal. 








